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In Lieu of Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 


Introductory Statement 


F OR A SECOND TIME since the be- 
ginning of the war, transporta- 
tion conditions have made it necessary, 
at government request, to cancel the 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The twenty- 
fifth annual meeting had been sched- 
uled for St. Louis, February 21-23, 
where the Association was organized 
in 1920. Following cancellation of the 
meeting, the Executive Committee of 
the Association met at Washington, 
February 9-10, to consider important 
business. Election by mail has also 
been carried out, as authorized last 
year at the Cincinnati meeting in case 
of such an emergency as has developed. 
As a result of the election by mail, 
held during the month of March, the 
following officers and new members of 
the Executive Committee have been 
elected to serve for 1945-46: 
President—Lawrence L. Bethel, New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, Con- 
necticut. 
Vice-President—Rosco C. Ingalls, 
Los Angeles City College, California. 
New Members of Executive Com- 
mittee— 
Roy W. Goddard, Rochester Jun- 
ior College, Minnesota. 
Joseph E. Burk, Ward-Belmont 
School, Tennessee. 
The above officers were nominated 


by a committee consisting of Miss Mar- 


jorie Mitchell, Cottey College, Mis- 
sourl, chairman; Nicholas Ricciardi, 
Sacramento College, California; and 
Jesse P. Bogue, Green Mountain 
Junior College, Vermont. 


The new president of the Associa- 
tion has been director of the New 
Haven YMCA Junior College since 
1937. Previously he was engaged in 
public school work for ten years in 
Missouri, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. Dr. Bethel is president of the 
Connecticut Conference of Junior Col- 
leges and is secretary-treasurer of the 
New England Junior College Council. 
During the past year he has been an 
active member of the Committee on 
Postwar Plans of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. Dr. Bethel 
received his M.A. degree from Co- 
lumbia University and his Ph.D. de- 
gree from Yale University. 


At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, Walter C. Eells, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was reelected as Executive 
Secretary, and Theodore H. Wilson, 
University of Baltimore Junior Col- 
lege, Maryland, as Convention Secre- 
tary; each for one year terms. 

The Executive Committee for 1945- 
46, therefore, consists of the following 
members : 

Lawrence L. Bethel, Connecticut. 

Rosco C. Ingalls, California. 

Walter C. Eells, Washington, D. C. 
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Theodore H. Wilson, Maryland. 

Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, 
Utah (1946). 

John W. Harbeson, Pasadena Junior 
College, California (1946). 

Jesse P. Bogue, Green Mountain 
Junior College, Vermont (1947). 

David B. Pugh, Pennsylvania State 
College, Pennsylvania (1947). 

Joseph E. Burk, Ward-Belmont 
School, Tennessee (1948). 

Roy W. Goddard, Rochester Junior 
College, Minnesota (1948). 

In this issue of the Journal, which 
would have contained the proceedings 
of the annual meeting had it been held, 
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will be found messages from the presi- 
dent-elect and from the retiring presi- 
dent; the annual report of the execu- 
tive secretary; the annual financial 
report; the report of the executive 
committee ; and reports of special com- 
mittees which were submitted at the 
meeting of the executive committee 
mentioned above. 

The Executive Committee voted to 
make one of the later issues of the 
Journal this year a twenty-fifth anni- 
versary number, in which appropriate 
historical material will be presented. 

WALTER C. EELLS 
Editor 
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Shall We Accept the Challenge? 
ROY W. GODDARD, Retiring President 


HIS YEAR marks the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the founding of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the official organization of 
perhaps the most dynamic educational 
development of our generation. Dur- 
ing the past quarter century the enroll- 
ment of students attending junior col- 
leges has increased over fifteen hun- 
dred per cent and the number of junior 
colleges organized since the beginning 
of the movement totals more than half 
the number of existing four year col- 
leges and universities, which are the 
product of three hundred years of edu- 
cational development. It is to be re- 
gretted that conditions do not permit 
our returning to St. Louis this year and 
paying tribute to the men of vision 
who met in that city 25 years ago and 
organized our Association. They were 
then in the lowlands, for at that time 
there were less than 16,000 students in 
less than 200 junior colleges offering a 





restricted curriculum. Some of the 
patriarchs who met in St. Louis may 
have lived to see a fruition of the con- 
cept of the junior college held at that 
time, and some may have had a vision 
beyond present day developments. But 
we of today may see at least a partial 
realization of their ideals. We are now 
on greater heights, and may point to 
past achievements with pardonable 
pride. As a result of this progress, 
we have a better perspective of our 
movement and consequently should be 
in a better position to chart our course 
for the future. 

As World War I accelerated trends 
in education which the patriarchs in St. 
Louis recognized, likewise we should 
recognize that World War II will ac- 
celerate certain educational trends. 
We have reason to believe that the 
area of education centered around the 
junior college will perhaps receive the 
greatest impact from this postwar im- 














petus. Because of our experience as a 
guide during the past twenty-five years, 
the American public can rightly ask us 
to chart a course for education with 
a vision of even greater depth and 
breadth than that of the founders who 
met in St. Louis. We today have the 
advantage of working from the high- 
lands. 

The early junior college movement 
had for its main objective curricula 
comparable to the first two years of 
standard college work. During the 
past decade or so there has developed 
a newer concept of the function of the 
junior college, until today it is gen- 
erally recognized that, in addition to 
offering two years of general college 
education, the curriculum should offer 
an educational program to the youth 
who will not continue their education 
in a college or university. 

Just as the last war brought into 
focus the need for vocational training 
in the standard high school for all 
American youth, so we may expect this 
war to bring into sharper focus the 
need of extending the junior college 
program for all American youth. 
President James M. Wood, of Stephens 
College, in an address before the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at our twentieth anniversary 
meeting, summarized this aim when he 
said, “Let me repeat, general education 
is the heritage of every boy and girl 
in America. No student is to be de- 
nied access to those facts and laws 
which he should know for the intelli- 
gent solution of his problems as a 
human being.” How prophetic Presi- 
dent Wood was in these remarks is 
emphasized by a recent report of the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association, 
published under the title, Education 
for All American Youth. Realizing 
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the significance of this report, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals has summarized its findings 
in a booklet, Planning for American 
Youth: An Educational Program for 
Youth of Secondary-School Age, which 
was recently mailed to all members of 
our Association. A significant part of 
this report, as well as of earlier con- 
clusions of the American Youth Com- 
mission and the National Resources 
Planning Board, is the recognition of 
two years of education beyond the 
twelfth grade as a part of general, basic 
or secondary education, and of the 
right of all American youth to a rea- 
sonably equal access to such a basic 
education. Seldom, if ever, has there 
been such general agreement on the 
need for an important educational de- 
velopment, and seldom has an outside 
organization so clearly defined the re- 
sponsibilities for another. We have 
had announced for’us a comprehensive 
program of free general and vocational 
education integrated into a coordinated 
pattern which is to be accessible to all 
American youth. We have the oppor- 
tunity of leadership in translating the 
proposed program into reality. 

The implications of such a program 
of education are many, and space will 
not permit reference to all. Two are 
immediate and should receive our 
thoughtful attention. To accomplish 
such a program we must increase the 
number of junior colleges perhaps five- 
fold. These junior colleges should be 
tuition free and within commuting dis- 
tance for practically every young man 
and woman in America. To accom- 
plish this end, local and state authori- 
ties must cooperate in developing prop- 
erly spaced junior colleges, city col- 
leges, or community institutes (the 
name is unimportant) and, if necessary, 
the Federal government should assist 
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in the development of this postwar 
program. 

But increasing the number of junior 
colleges and providing buildings will 
not accomplish the purpose of educa- 
tion in our modern democracy without 
a revision of our present curriculum. 
The junior college years, or the 13th 
and 14th grades, should be recognized 
as the capstone of basic or secondary 
education. The work of these grades 
should be coordinated and integrated 
with that of the preceding years and 
the overlapping features of our pres- 
ent curriculum eliminated. Underly- 
ing these adjustments should be the 
realization that for many of these youth 
we are giving the last formal education 
in an effort to prepare them for the 
perplexities of the postwar world. We 
must transmit to them the best of what 
is left of our past culture and supply 
the knowledge for an informed judg- 
ment of the problems facing them. 
Recognition must be given to the fact 
that these young people are not only 
citizens of their communities, but of 
their state, of the United States, and 
of the world, and the curriculum must 
train for understanding and compe- 
tency in these relationships. To assist 
in accomplishing this end, it may be 
necessary for us to formulate a basic 
philosophy for the junior college, and 
to define more clearly some of our 
terminology. Excellent progress in 
this respect has been made by the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Junior Colleges. 
This is but another example of the 
opportunities for leadership now await- 
ing the membership of our organi- 
zation. 

At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee in Washington on February 
9th and 10th, I presented a series of 
recommendations for the consideration 
of our legislative body. One of these 
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recommendations was the establish- 
ment of a research committee composed 
of some of the leaders of our Asso- 
ciation and other leaders in education 
who are interested in the junior college 
movement. My observations during 
the past two years have convinced me 
of the importance of carrying on 
research and developing leadership 
within our organization. A valuable 
contribution in this direction is being 
made by the Committee on Postwar 
Plans, but their work has been ham- 
pered by the lack of funds. Certainly 
they should be able to meet more fre- 
quently than at our annual meeting. 
Properly organized research could not 
only assist this Committee, but other 
committees and also local communities 
who have under consideration the de- 
velopment of a junior college program. 
A valuable contribution has also been 
made by the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education, which 
will have published, during the summer 
its last monograph. This should be an 
excellent aid to all junior colleges con- 
considering an extension of their ter- 
minal programs. The previous mono- 
graphs and the workshops conducted 
for junior college instructors and ad- 
ministrators by this Commission have 
been invaluable in developing a better 
understanding of the nature and func- 
tions of terminal education. Means 
should be found for a continuation of 
the workshop method of studying 
junior college problems. A well or- 
ganized research committee working in 
conjunction with the workshops should 
materially increase their value. 

In presenting such a program of 
public education, I am not unmindful 
of the importance of the private junior 
college. The present and past contri- 
butions of these institutions are out- 
standing, and we shall continue to need 
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such colleges. There will always be an 
opportunity for the private junior col- 
leges to develop special programs, 
which are not available in public 
schools. Some parents and students 
will desire religious education, which 
the public junior colleges have not so 
far seen fit to offer, or which they have 
not yet found the means of offering in 
a manner satisfactory to all faiths. It 
is also true that in the private junior 
college with a board of trustees, a 
faculty, and an administration with 
vision and foresight, there is oppor- 
tunity for experimentation, which is 
often difficult to carry on in our public 
institutions. Moreover, we shall al- 
ways have parents and students who 
wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities of dormitory life, a character- 
istic of private schools. The develop- 
ment of our state universities during 
the past century has not eliminated the 
privately controlled four-year college 
or university which is making a con- 
tribution. The percentage of students 
in the public junior college has in- 
creased from 37 per cent in 1920 to 77 
per cent for 1945. Today there are 
over two and one-half million youth 
of junior college age. Should only one 
million attend the postwar junior col- 
lege and the percentage attending the 
private junior college decrease 10 per 
cent, the enrollment of these institu- 


2 


tions would be nearly double that of 
the past year. There will. always be 
a place for the private junior college, 
and both the public junior college and 
the American public will profit by its 
contribution. 

Could any organization ask for a 
greater opportunity, a greater chal- 
lenge, than the one before us? The 
American public has always been gen- 
erous in its support for developing a 
program of education, and we have no 
reason to doubt its continued support. 
We need only to grasp the opportunity 
with the vision, courage, and unity of 
purpose which motivated the founders 
of our organization 25 years ago. 

During the past two years it has 
been my privilege to meet for the first 
time scores of men and women in the 
junior college field. As a result I have 
made many new friendships, friend- 
ships which I shall always cherish. 
The memories of these new associations 
will be one of the greatest rewards I 
shall take unto myself for serving as 
your President. Still another reward 
is my conviction that within the junior 
college movement is the leadership, the 
vision, and the courage which, with the 
proper avenues for action, will trans- 
late into reality an “American city” as 
visioned by the Educational Policies 
Commission, within reach of all Ameri- 
can youth. 
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Power of Coordinated Effort 
LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, Incoming President 


copy of a petition requesting the 
A organization of an international 
office of education has probably gone 
over the desk of every junior college 
administrator in America. This peti- 


tion stated as a part of the purposes of 
an international office: 


For the success of a world security or- 
ganization there must be developed a climate 
of world opinion which not only wants such 
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institutions and arrangements but also wants 
them to succeed. This requires the estab- 
lishment of some means by which the nations 
and peoples of the world can attain to a 
higher standard of education and a better 
understanding of one another. 


In signing this petition for the fur- 
therance of a very worthy proposal, all 
of us must have envisioned a coor- 
dinated world effort in education which 
would promote a system of public edu- 
cation similar to ours, imperfect as 
ours may be. We probably attempted 
to foresee an understanding between 
countries comparable on a larger scale 
to the recently announced understand- 
ing in Illinois between the State Uni- 
versity and the proposed statewide 
group of junior colleges—an under- 
standing wherein the University has 
offered its full support under a planned 
agreement setting forth the functions 
of the University and of the junior 
colleges. This plan coordinates the 
efforts of the institutions in the com- 
mon cause of providing higher educa- 
tional opportunity to the greatest pos- 
sible number of people in the State. 
And we probably went on thinking of 
the educational progress which has 
been made in this country and which 
has materially aided in the effective- 
ness of our democracy. In spite of 
such excellent progress, we must have 
stopped to think of the tremendous 
amount of work yet to be done in 
terms of unifying our educational 
forces throughout this country for the 
responsibility that confronts us when 
the world again returns to peaceful 
living. 

We need only to think of the educa- 
tion bills now before Congress, each 
being sponsored by its own educational 
group and fought by the others. The 
Vocational Education Bill (S.619) 
sponsored by the American Vocational 


Association, the Adult Education Bill 
sponsored by the land-grant colleges 
and the state universities, the N.E.A. 
Bill, and its rival, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers Bill, are only a 
few examples. The G.I. Bill of Rights 
before passage by Congress was dis- 
cussed at great length by the repre- 
sentatives of educational associations 
without agreement being reached. F1- 
nally, the American Legion took the 
matter in its own hands and worked 
with the Education Committees of the 
Senate and the House in the shaping of 
a bill for introduction into Congress. 
The American Legion and the Con- 
gressional Committees were liberal in 
their efforts to obtain counsel from 
educational groups before the bill was 
finally passed by Congress. An effec- 
tive bill resulted. Educational groups 
should consider themselves fortunate; 
but at the same time they cannot ex- 
pect to leave educational legislation 
to chance indefinitely. Instead, they 
should consider this experience a lesson 
depicting the need for greater coordi- 
nation of their own efforts, lest other 
educational bills suffer a less fortunate 
end. 

We ask ourselves what can be done 
about it—what are the,roots of these 
differences within our own professional 
groups? Perhaps we need an Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association or a Na- 
tional Conciliation Service, similar to 
the services available in labor relations. 
And it is probable that the arbitrators 
would find in studying the differences 
of these educational groups much the 
same thing as has been found in study- 
ing the disputes of management and 
labor—that most of the differences are 
based on lack of understanding of in- 
terests, language, and point of view of 
others. These services have discov- 
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ered, in the arbitration of differences, 
that, by first attacking basically those 
elements on which the parties are able 
to agree—the basic purposes which 
each wishes to achieve—there are few 
elements left in the realm of differences 
and those few are frequently of rela- 
tive insignificance. 

Two examples of differences will 
illustrate the point in question. It was 
only five years ago that the junior 
colleges of the State of Connecticut met 
for the first time as a single group. A 
program was planned for discussion 
of some of the problems of junior col- 
lege education in the State. The meet- 
ing revealed a complete lack of under- 
standing between the institutions. In- 
stitutions that operated within a stone’s 
throw of each other spoke almost a 
different language.. Their dissimilar- 
ity might be compared to the gulf which 
would be expected to exist between the 
research professor in zoology and the 
industrial worker on the bench. Real- 
izing the impossibility of progress 
under existing conditions, these junior 
colleges formed the Connecticut Con- 
ference of Junior Colleges. Through 
this Conference, the institutions have 
attained common ground and have es- 
tablished the identity of their mutual 
interests and common purposes. The 
Conference is now recognized as the 
voice of junior colleges in the State. 

A second illustration includes edu- 
cators from across the national area. 
Representatives of several educational 
associations were called together in a 
conference at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in the summer of 1944 for the 
consideration of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Bill and the Adult Education Bill. 
During the conference, the clause in 
the Vocational Education Bill limit- 
ing its provisions to “education of less 


than college grade” received major 
discussion. Apparently this was a 
point of considerable disagreement be- 
tween the different groups. A repre- 
sentative of the American Vocational 
Association, which was sponsoring the 
bill and was responsible for the phrase- 
ology in question, was asked to present 
his version of the features which dis- 
tinguish collegiate from sub-collegiate 
education. In essence, his statement 
was that, if subject matter was taught 
in the abstract, it was collegiate; if 
taught in relation to something, it was 
sub-collegiate! The junior college rep- 
resentatives quite naturally attacked his 
statement with fury. In the ensuing 
discussion AVA representatives sug- 
gested that apparently some changes 
had taken place in collegiate education 
of which they were unaware and that 
it was appropriate that the changes 
should be given consideration. Repre- 
sentatives attending that small, in- 
formal conference came away feeling 
that their two days of living together 
represented a constructive step toward 
understanding and consequently to- 
ward coordination. 

These are single examples on state 
and national levels where a purpose- 
ful attempt toward understanding has 
brought us closer in the unification of 
our efforts. Similar examples can be 
cited in local communities, in single 
professional associations, and in re- 
gional groups. These groups are all 
segments of our total national struc- 
ture for the furtherance of educational 
progress in America. The Educational 
Advisory Committee to the Committee 
on Education of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has made a thorough study 
of the financial condition of the colleges 
now and of their probable financial 
needs for the next few years. The re- 
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port recommends, among other things, 
that Federal legislation should provide 
“stand-by funds” for these colleges in 
order that they may not only preserve 
their present strength, but more than 
that prepare themselves for the tre- 
mendous_ responsibility which they 
must assume when the end of the war 
comes. 

But financial strength, important as 
it is, is only a part of the needed 
strength of our American educational 
structure. In fact, at the present time 
it cannot be truthfully said that we 
have a single structure—we have many 
structures. They are often in conflict 
and wasteful in their duplication. The 
strength that is needed most in Amer- 
ican education is the strength that 
comes through coordinating these 
structures, not by Acts of Congress, 
not by the will of a dictator, but in 
the way of our own American democ- 
racy of free discussion for the under- 
standing of common interests, in which 
our differences will be absorbed in 
terms of the greatest good for the great- 
est number of those whom we serve. 
This is a responsibility which every 
professional educator must shoulder for 
himself. It is not a philosophy of 
appeasement; rather it is a philosophy 
of action that challenges every profes- 
sional educator to make himself heard, 
since only through being heard can 
others understand him—his thoughts 
and his actions. But it also challenges 
him to seek studiously a better under- 
standing of others, the interests of 
people of all groups of all the nations 
—business men, laborers, doctors. The 
woman’s colleges now are overflowing 
with applicants. Soon, we hope, we 
will feel the surge following the lag 
which war has caused in the enroll- 
ment of young men who would pursue 


their studies in collegiate institutions. 
The nation looks to professional edu- 
cators for leadership in service to the 


heightened educational interests of 
these men. With the power of coor- 
dinated effort of our professional 


groups, the nation’s expectations in 
education can be fulfilled. 

It is unfortunate that conditions 
made it impossible for the members of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges to come together in an annual 
meeting in 1945. The annual meeting 
provides an important medium for the 
exchange of attitudes and suggestions 
on important educational issues. With- 
out this medium others must be found. 
Toward that end it will be the policy 
of this administration to encourage 
more frequent local, state, and regional 
meetings within the limitations of ex- 
isting regulations. Our national com- 
mittees, representative of our regional 
areas, must assume added responsibil- 
ity for presenting the wishes of their 
constituencies in committee meetings 
and in turn carrying back the views of 
other regions for further discussion. 
The Executive Committee may find it 
necessary to act on problems which 
ordinarily would be carried to the mem- 
bership at the annual meeting. How- 
ever, it will be asked to seek the vote 
of the membership by mail on all 
matters of serious import or contro- 
versial nature. 

Every member of the Association is 
called upon to assist in making this 
year a proof of the forcefulness of the 
democratic structure of the Association. 
We have an effective net of organi- 
zation for consideration and action 
within our Association—the Execu- 
tive Committee, various special com- 
mittees, and regional and state councils. 
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Annual Report of Executive Secretary 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


GAIN. wartime restrictions have 
made it impossible for the Asso- 
ciation to hold its annual meeting, but 
in spite of wartime conditions the As- 
sociation at the close of 1944 shows 
the largest membership and the largest 
financial balance of any time in its 25- 
year history. 

These facts are all the more signifi- 
cant when it is remembered that dur- 
ing the past three years 95 junior col- 
leges have been compelled to suspend 
operation, most of them on account of 
wartime conditions. Of these closed 
institutions, 38 were publicly con- 
trolled, 57 were private controlled. 


One of these, however, was reopened . 


in 1944, and at least one is planning 
to reopen in 1945. Doubtless many 
others will be reopened and many new 
ones established at the end of the war. 

A large part of the time of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and of his limited 
staff during 1944 has been concerned 
with wartime conditions as they affect, 
directly or indirectly, the junior col- 
leges of the country. Many confer- 
ences have been attended, work has 
been done on numerous temporary or 
permanent committees, relationships 
have been maintained with govern- 
mental departments and non-govern- 
mental educational organizations whose 
headquarters are in Washington, and 
hundreds of requests for information 
have been answered. 

This does not include the servicing 
of other hundreds of requests for spe- 
cific information and advice which have 
come during the year from our own 
members. Much of the detailed work 
of the office has been reported to the 
members in the series of “Wartime 


Oe 


Letters” which have been issued at fre- 
quent intervals during the _ year. 
Therefore it need not be repeated here. 
It seems desirable, however, at the 
close of the year, even if an annual 
meeting cannot be held, to summarize 
for the membership certain significant 
facts with reference to membership, 
finances, the Journal, other publica- 
tions, and Association representation. 


Membership 


Changes in membership between 
January 1, 1944, and January 1, 1945, 
for the four classes of membership 
established by the Constitution, are as 
follows: 


1944 1945 Change 
Institutional members— 
a aie kd tal 409 417 + 7” 


re 33 33 


Total institutional members 442 450 + 2% 
Individuals and groups— 








Honorary members .... 2 2 0 
Sustaining members .... 55 65 +18% 
Total Members .......... 499 517 + 4% 


It will be noted that there has been 
a loss in no class of membership and 
an overall increase of 18 members, or 
4 per cent. 

Following is an analysis of member- 
ship for the institutional members only, 
in terms of the six organized regional 


areas: 


No. of Members Per cent of 
Area Junior of Membership 
Colleges AAJC 1944 #1945 

Middle States 


60 56 87% 93% 
3B a 8 


Northwest ....... 91 
New England .... 46 41 83 89 
Southern ........ 187 143 79 76 


North Central .... 195 147 72 7 
Western (Calif.) . 71 40 S7 56 
PD oso acces 2 2 100 100 


PEED vccccesss 584 450 75% 77% 
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Two of the regions have more than 
90 per cent membership, and a third 
almost reaches that level. Surely it is 
not too optimistic to look forward to 
the time when there may be more than 
90 per cent membership throughout the 
country instead of 77 per cent as at 
present. If this were the case today 
it would mean 525 institutional mem- 
bers of the Association. 

An analysis of the institutional mem- 
bership by type of control is also of 
interest : : 


No. of Members Per cent of 
Type Junior of Membership 
Colleges AAJC 1944 1945 


Publicly controlled 261 204 76% 78% 
Privately controlled 323 246 75 76 


Neither last year nor this year has 
there been any significant difference in 
the proportion of publicly and privately 
controlled institutions which are mem- 
bers of the Association. It may be 
pointed out that both last year and 
this year 45 per cent of the junior col- 
leges listed in the annual Directory 
were publicly controlled, 55 per cent 
were privately controlled. 

Thirteen states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Canal Zone (with a 
total of 63 junior colleges) have 
records of 100 per cent membership in 
the Association. These are Pennsy]l- 
vania, 19; Washington, 7; District of 
Columbia, 7; Nebraska, 6; Idaho, 4; 
West Virginia, 4; New Hampshire, 3; 
Vermont, 3; Arizona, 2; Louisiana, 2; 
Oregon, 2; Canal Zone, 1; Delaware, 
1 ;. New Mexico, 1; and Rhode Island, 
1. The record of Pennsylvania with 
19 junior colleges, all members of the 
Association, is particularly noteworthy. 
In addition, eleven other states lack 
but a single institution of 100 per 
cent membership. They are Alabama, 
Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
New York, Tennessee, and Utah. 
These 11 states containing 122 junior 
colleges thus have 111 member insti- 
tutions. 

A summary of membership in the 
Association on January 1 of each year 
beginning with 1939 is of considerable 
interest, reflecting as it does the steady 
increase during these years even 
though most of them are war years. 
This summary follows: 


Institutional 


members Sustaining Total 

Year Num- Per = members 
ber cent honorary 

ee 311 56% 8 319 
1940...... 355 62% 30 385 
aa 414 68% 37 451 
1942...... 440 70% 40 480 
ae 454 739% 43 497 
1944...... 442 75% 57 499 
Bae. ..<.- 450 777% 67 517 


Association Finances 


The financial report, published at the 
end of this report, shows cash on hand 
at the close of 1944 of a little more than 
$3500. This is in marked contrast 
with the indebtedness of more than 
$2500 two years ago. This favorable 
balance, however, has been achieved 
only by the most rigid economies. 
Greater resources are desirable for 
Association activities—for committee 
activities, for promotional work, for 
increased office staff, for restoration of 
the Journal to its former size, and so 
on. Greater resources are possible 
from three sources—from increased 
dues, from increased membership, or 
from outside sources in the way of 
grants to the Association for special 
studies or activities. The ordinary 
running expenses of the Association, 
however, can probably be met satis- 
factorily only by the first two methods. 
A further increase in dues probably is 
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not wise at the present time. A further 
increase in membership, therefore, on 
the part of both existing institutions 
and the many new junior colleges that 
will probably be organized in the next 
decade, offers the most substantial and 
reliable source of needed additional in- 
come, even if it is slow and gradual. 


Junior College Journal 


The subscription list of the Junior 
College Journal, like the membership 
of the Association, has shown a small 
but healthy growth for the different 
classes of subscribers which result in 
revenue. The most significant facts 
are shown in the following summary: 


1944 1945 Change 
Membership subscrip- 


RS ee eer, 499 517 + 4% 
Individual subscrip- 
RS is os Ui oan d 577 591 + 2% 


Group subscriptions to 
member institutions 





(60 groups) ...... 638 721 +13% 
Complimentary and 

Excham@ee ........ 53 41 -22% 

TD ivimeseutwes 1,767 1,870 + 6% 


With the present volume the Journal 
will have completed fifteen volumes, 
having been founded in 1930—ten 
years after the organization of the As- 
sociation. Until 1938 it was published 
by the Stanford University Press, 
which assumed major financial respon- 
sibility. In 1938, with the opening of 
an executive office in Washington, the 
Association assumed full responsibility 
for the Journal, both editorial and 
financial. Following is a summary of 
the number of paid subscriptions each 
year since its organization: 


— Year a, Group Total 
I. 1931 eer 400 
II. 1932 613 rr 613 
III. 1933 633 iia 633 


IV. 1934 ae 720 


V. 1935 few 659 
VI. 1936 ae 752 
VII. 1937 i i 753 
VIII. 1938 . See? 743 
IX. 1939 928 304 (26) 1232 
X. 1940 950 608 (51) 1558 


XI. 1941 1034 
XII. 1942 1065 805 (67) 1870 
XIII. 1943 1064 689 (58) 1753 
XIV. 1944 1076 638(..) 1714 
XV. 1945 1108 721 (60) 1829 


In the column reporting group sub- 
scriptions, the numbers in parentheses 
show the number of junior colleges in 
which groups: were organized. The 
largest number of paid subscribers was 
1887 in 1941, when the number of 
group subscriptions was largest. The 
number of individual subscriptions has 
shown a steady increase since then, but 
with the departure of many faculty 
members for war service there was a 
sharp decline in number of group sub- 
scriptions. This loss now has been 
almost made up, even though many in- 
stitutions are operating with reduced 
staffs. The number of individual sub- 
scriptions may be expected to increase 
gradually, but there should be a marked 
increase in number of group subscrip- 
tions and in number of junior colleges 
in which they are found. There is no 
good reason why the subscription list 
of the Journal should not be increased 
to 3000 in the next two or three years. 


853 (76) 1887 


Other Publications 


No major publications have been 
undertaken during the year, although 
the sale of earlier publications still on 
hand has gone forward steadily and 
has yielded a substantial amount, as 
shown in the financial report. Work 
on the long-delayed Junior College Ac- 
counting Manual has been virtually 
completed, and it is scheduled for early 
1945 publication. Following is a sum- 
mary of the publication schedule for 
the year: 
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Total 
number 
of copies 

Junior College Journal 

Nine issues; 7 of 48 pages, 2 of 
64 pages. 

Total number of pages in the 9 
issues—464. 

Number of copies printed each 
month varied from 1,900 to 2,000. 

Wartime Letters 

Seventeen issues, from 2 to 14 pages 
each. 

Total number of mimeographed 
pages—148. 

Number of copies—approximately 
600 of each issue. 

Junior College Directory, 1944 ..... 

Number of pages—36. 

Edition exhausted in October. 2,500 
ordered for 1945 (1,000 needed to 
meet special orders from the gov- 
ernment ). 

Other New Publications: 

Letter from President Roosevelt— 

EE a he On en ne a 
(1st-edn. 5,400; 2nd edn. 5,300; 
3rd edn. in 1945) 

The Postwar Role of the Junior 
College—2 pages 

Junior College Library Criteria 
(chart, 15” x21”) 

Reprints of Old Publications: 

Shall I Attend a Junior College ?— 

16 pages 


10,200 


1,000 


10,700 


1,000 
300 
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Association Representation 


The Executive Secretary, without 
any expense to the Association’s trea- 
sury, has been able to accept invitations 
during 1944 to give addresses and to 
represent the junior college movement 
before a variety of educational groups 
in the following fourteen states: Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

He has also represented the Associa- 
tion at numerous informal conferences 
and on temporary committees during 
the year. In addition at the close of 
the year he was a member of the follow- 
ing active national committees: 


17,650 — 
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Committee on Recruitment of Student 
Nurses of the National Nursing Council for 
War Service. 

Commission on Educational Organizations 
5 the National Conference of Christians and 

ews. 

Advisory Committee to House Committee 
on Education. 


Constant and increasingly helpful 
contacts have been maintained with the 
American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Veterans Administration, and other 
departments and agencies. 

The Association or the junior col- 
lege movement has also been repre- 
sented during the year by various 
other members of the Association at a 
variety of committees and conferences. 
Following is an incomplete list: 


Advisory Committee to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Arthur Andrews, Michigan. 

Registrar’s Study of Credit for Military 
Service, W. T. Boyce, California. 

Conference of 21 National Educational 
Organizations, David Pugh, Pennsylvania. 

American Red Cross, Conference on Edu- 
cational Curricula, Anne McLaughlin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Institute of International Education Con- 
ference, Eugene Farley, Pennsylvania. 

American Associate of Adult Education, 
Peter Sammartino, New Jersey. 

Joint Conference with American Vocational 
Association and National University Exten- 
sion Association, L. L. Bethel, Connecticut ; 
T. H. Wilson, Maryland; David Pugh, 
Pennsylvania; Knox Broom, Mississippi; 
Leland L. Medsker, Illinois. 

American Council on Education, Jesse P. 
Bogue, Vermont; Roy W. Goddard, Minne- 
sota. 

U. S. Office of Education Conference on 
Federal-State Relations, Roy W. Goddard, 
Minnesota. 

U. S. Office of Education Conference on 
Federal Legislation, Nicholas Ricciardi, Cali- 
fornia; C. M. MacCallum, Illinois. 

Conference on Religious Education, Anne 
McLaughlin, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education, Conferences on 
Higher Education in the District of Columbia, 
Anne McLaughlin, Washington, D. C. 
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Report of Treasurer* 
January 1 to December 31, 1944 


I. Summary of Income and Expenditures 






































cl cn: Reh, Gs GO I i ka} 6 dnesnceedimieaidesbatde $1,772.33 
Income Budget Actual 
A. Membership Dues .............. iniistt ate pant oteniaaiadal $12,500 $13,272.00 
i, BP GD, ID ook c cacccecenccnteswnenet 3,200 3,233.18 
ee Ln on St nen nara ans 7008 0.00 
D. Terminal Education Monographs ................. ? 1.100 { 717.46 
E. Other Publications ........................ce eee q*? 942.87 
Ne ID oo nk ceveseceedeenebanedekwws 150 225.00 
Se, rl ack 56 5 060 ds ee ndestanesesacesd el 50 109.36 
ED . ccc usecntsnauundendecenne wees $17,700 $18,499.87 18,499.87 
Total Income Plus Cash on Hand January 1, 1944 ...................... $20,272.20 
Expenditures Budget Actual 
i TR ibidcawenidinciadasndanieeienasnee $9,800 $ 9,603.93 
i. “os ee ctedennhectadeneetent 2,700 2,621.92 
rere ere ee 3,200 3,162.88 
re 7008 250.00* 
E. Terminal Education Monographs ................ ? 500 { 42.95 © 
OO Fee f 538.23 
yy ee nds ca sudwanee bueeenseskebinee’s 800 544.34 
IID... nk cn asannddsesossrn berms $17,700 $16,764.25 16,764.25 
Costs cep Ge Ge TE, TI gc oon. 0686.0. 000aditawidinceweseessesce tenn $3,507.95 


II. Financial Status as of January 1, 1945 


Current Assets 








i eek De Ti I oo ikc kos adidb ness d0eiws vacenbesheesnnaees $3,507.95 
Bills receivable (Dues $455; publications, etc. $330) .................... $785 
Less: 20% allowance for doubtful accounts ......................000- 157 628.00 
NN ET ee er rn wer tee eee $4,135.95 
Current Liabilities—current bills payable .......................000005- $25.16 
Deferred Credits 
1945 membership dues paid in advance ................... 00 cece eee 545.00 
Funds of Commission on Junior College Terminal Education .......... 205.88 776.04 
Unencumbered Balance, Current Funds ......... 0c c ccc cece cece cece eee ences $3,359.91 








III. Summary of Inventory 


(on cost basis as far as possible) 





Stamps and stamped envelopes .... 0.0... ccc cc ccc ccc cece ccc cece ceeeees $ 117.95 
ON Qe I a ene 291.85 
NN, on. cnnruln de adeamkw oiled alee vee nen wale tate 6,793.95 
ED... pany eskendiandennkswdeshehennens eins neeede 6aeeeaneneee 1,298.05 
DE... ween deees beawesennhatalhle beumeeelsene 1,069.00 
BE 5 i xencucesnseeusdunsdkdweandecnséceneeeeenneeeeeeseee 147.00 

Tate wats ah Re, Ge I DI og 5 .'e s 6 ano 06acanascccaseceswikedess $9,717.80 








* A more detailed report, in mimeographed form, is available upon request. . 

2 $200 of the $700 budgeted for the Accounting Manual was appropriated from cash on 
hand at the beginning of the year, since it was anticipated that sales of the Manual during 
1944 would approximate $500 whereas its cost was expected to approximate $700. However, 
the Manual will not be published until 1945; therefore none of the anticipated income, and 
only part of the anticipated expense, occurred this year. 

b Increased to $700 by vote of the Executive Committee, August 1944. 

: Watter C. EEtts, Treasurer 
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Report of Executive Committee 
THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, Convention Secretary 


B ECAUSE of the cancellation of the 
annual meeting of the Association, 
due to ODT restrictions on travel, 
President Goddard called a_ special 
meeting of the Executive Committee at 
the Association Headquarters, 1201 
Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., for Friday and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10, 1945. 

President Goddard, Vice-President 
McLaughlin, Executive Secretary 
Eells, Convention Secretary Wilson, 
and Messrs. Harbeson, Miller, and 
Pugh were present. It was decided 
that proxies from absentees would not 
be used. All decisions, with the excep- 
tion of one noted below, were unani- 
mous. Committee actions can conveni- 
ently be presented under six captions. 


1. Committees. It was voted to con- 
tinue for another year the Commission 
on Terminal Education and the follow- 
ing committees: Music, Teaching of 
Philosophy, New Constitution, Post- 
war Plans, Preparation of Instructors, 
Speech Education, and Aviation; and 
to discontinue the Committee on Ac- 
counting Manual, whose work has been 
completed with the completion of the 
manuscript for the Manual. 


2. Announcements. Two men were 
invited to present matters of impor- 
tance to junior colleges. The first, 
Dean Hammond of the Engineering 
School of Pennsylvania State College, 
announced that the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development. has in- 
vited Mr. Ricciardi to serve as a mem- 
ber of its Committee on the Recogni- 
tion and Accreditation of Terminal 


Engineering Programs. Any junior 
college which offers or plans to offer 
such programs, at least one year in 
length, may obtain free advice and 
apply for investigation with a view to 
possible accreditation.» The second, 
Dr. Kelly of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation explained the proposed reor- 
ganization of that office and inclusion 
of a Specialist in Junior College Edu- 
cation. If the reorganization takes 
place, this Specialist will collect and 
disseminate factual data concerning 
junior colleges and be available to co- 
operate with the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and with individual 
institutions, thus supplementing rather 
than duplicating the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 


3. Policies. Five matters of general 
policy were considered. It was de- 
cided that: (a) The present policy re- 
specting annual dues and the trans- 
action of business by mail, as voted at 
Cincinnati, will continue during the 
next year. (b) Every policy-forming 
committee of the Association should 
always be thoroughly representative of 
all geographical sections of the coun- 
try and should maintain a proper bal- 
ance between public and private junior 
colleges. (c) The Executive Secre- 
tary should always be counted as a 
servant of all junior colleges and all 
regional associations, never as a repre- 
sentative of either public or private in- 
stitutions or of any particular regional 





1 An article by Dean Hammond, embody- 
ing his Committee’s recommendations, is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the Jour- 
nal_—Eb. 
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association. (d) Non-policy forming 
committees which need to have occa- 
sional or frequent discussion of some 


specific problem should be selected . 


with a view to efficiency rather than 
the geographical distribution of their 
membership. (e) The matter of affilli- 
ation with the National Education 
Association was laid on the table, pend- 
ing future developments. (This was 
the only decision which was not unan- 
imous. One negative vote was cast.) 


4. Finances. The Committee ex- 
pressed its gratification over the pres- 
ent excellent financial condition of the 
Association and complimented the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, his assistants, and 
the Finance Committee on their eff- 
cient administration of the finances of 
the Association, which has resulted in 
building up during the past two years 
the largest surplus in the history of 
the Association. The Committee voted 
a salary increase of $240 to Mrs. Long, 
and $120 to Miss Sanders; and travel 
expenses of approximately $500 to the 
members of the Executive Committee 
who had come to this specially called 
meeting. A budget of $18,100 was 
adopted for 1945, as follows: 


Income 
A. Annual dues ................. $13,000 
B. Junior College Journal ...... 3,200 


C. Accounting Manual .......... 500 
D. Other Publications .......... 1,350 
is IE ca vawcxceedeus 50 








$18,100 
Expenditures 

ee de Wen canes $10,050 
B. Office Expense ............:. 2,750 
C. Junior College Journal ....... 3,200 
D. Accounting Manual .......... 450 
E. Other Publications ........... 650 
F. Miscellaneous ................ 1,000 

$18,100 


ciation Headquarters. 


5. Secretaries. The Executive Sec- 
retary and the Convention Secretary 
were re-elected for another year. 


6. Problems Unsettled. The follow- 
ing items were referred to the officers 
and Executive Committee for 1945: 
(a) More adequate compensation for 
the Executive Secretary (in keeping 
with the practice of other educational 
associations). (b) Travel allowances 
for the President and some committees ; 
e.g., Executive Committee summer 
meeting, Committee on New Consti- 
tution, Committee on Postwar Plans, 
etc. (in keeping with the practice of 
other educational associations). (c) 
Possible additional help for the Asso- 
(d) Appoint- 
ment of junior college members of a 
proposed joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges and 
the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation for the purpose of preparing 
standards for accreditation of business 
junior colleges for possible use by 
State Departments of Education. (e) 
Appointment of a Committee on Inter- 
cultural Relations. (f) Appointment 
of a Committee on Research. (g) Ac- 
tion on pending legislation respecting 
universal military training and federal 
aid to colleges. (h) Selection of the 


time and place for the next annual . 


meeting. 


The Future. It was generally felt 
that the junior college movement is 
steadily gaining momentum and recog- 
nition and that the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges is now con- 
fronted with a great opportunity to 
help guide the movement into enlarged 
service to the youth and the adults of 
the nation. 
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Report of the Committee on Postwar Plans 
JOHN L. LOUNSBURY, Chairman 


S CHAIRMAN of the Committee on 
Postwar Plans, I herewith submit 
a report of the activities of the com- 
mittee for the college year 1944-45. In 
accepting the report, please keep in 
mind that the committee has had no 
meeting of its personnel since its last re- 
port to the Association, given at the 
national convention in Cincinnati, Janu- 
ary 1944. Because the national con- 
vention for 1945 was cancelled, the 
chairman of the committee has not had 
time to submit this report to the mem- 
bership of the committee for correction 
or revision; therefore it represents the 
chairman’s ideas and form of organiza- 
tion. If the committee could have had 
an opportunity to meet prior to the 
national convention, a different report 
would have been submitted. 


Previous Report 


There has been general nationwide 
acceptance of the report made by the 
committee at the Cincinnati meeting 
last year. This report has been widely 
circulated and has done much to crystal- 
lize the thinking of educators through- 
out the nation with respect to the future 
development of junior college education 
and the part it can play in the total pro- 
gram of training the youth and adults 
of America. 


Activities of Members 


During the past year several mem- 
bers of the committee have had an op- 
portunity to take an active part in the 
development of educational publications 
and the programs of educational meet- 
ings. Through the courtesy of Secre- 
tary W. G. Carr of the Educational 


Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, the chairman of 
the Committee on Postwar Plans was 
permitted to review, criticize, and sug- 
gest changes in the manuscript of their 
recent publication, “Education for All 
American Youth.” Through this con- 
tact he was able to make suggestions 
regarding certain ideas that might be 
incorporated in the publication. Some 
ideas suggested were incorporated in 
the published manuscript. 

Four members of the committee par- 
ticipated in the regional workshops 
organized and developed under the 
direction of the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education. Mr. 
McDaniel participated in the workshop 
held at the University of Colorado; 
President Cox participated in the work- 
shop held at Atlanta, Georgia; Dean 
Beck participated in the workshop held 
at Chicago; and Director Bethel took 
part in the one held in the East. Evi- 
dence is given in the printed proceed- 
ings of all these meetings that the think- 
ing of our committee members had been 
injected and accepted as a part of the 
deliberations of the group. 


Reports for St. Lows Meeting 


When the Committee met in Cincin- 
nati, it was agreed that three specific 
reports should be prepared for the next 
national meeting of the Association. 
The following members of the com- 
mittee were assigned the task of pre- 
paring reports: (1) “Basic Concepts of 
Junior College Administration and Fi- 
nancing,” President C. S. Morris of 
San Mateo Junior College, California ; 
(2) “Basic Concepts of Guidance in the 
Junior College,” J. W. McDaniel, dean 
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of guidance at San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, California; (3) “Basic 
Concepts of the Program of Adult 
Education in the Junior College,” 
Lawrence Bethel, Director of New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, Con- 
necticut. All of these reports have 
been prepared and were to be sub- 
mitted to the various members of the 
committee previous to the St. Louis 
convention, and then brought up for 
discussion and approval by the group 
when they met. To date, the reports 
have been received by the chairman of 
the committee, but they have not been 
passed on to the membership for review 
and revision. 

These reports are rather long for 
publication in the Junior College Jour- 
nal. Also, before they are published, 
they should be submitted to each mem- 
ber of the committee for review and 
criticism. The only other procedure 
which might be followed, under the 
present conditions, would be for the 
chairman of the committee to write a 
digest of the reports as submitted. If 
such a report is printed, a written state- 
ment should accompany it indicating the 
procedure followed and that such re- 
ports are not the result of group think- 
ing by the committee, or that they have 
not been reviewed at a time when the 
committee was in session. 

The chairman of the committee ex- 
pected to present at the St. Louis meet- 
ing a report of the work of the com- 
mittee to date, together with some 
problems that should be considered for 
future action by the group. In addi- 
tion, a resolution was being prepared 
which was to define and express the 
position of the Association with respect 
to the proposed plan of compulsory 
military training. 

A copy of a resolution pertaining to 
compulsory military training cannot be 
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submitted at this time, because it would 
be unfair to present a resolution which 
represents only the thinking of the 
chairman of the committee. Such a 
highly controversial subject should not 
be dealt with in this fashion. On the 
other hand, our committee members are 
generally agreed that the American 
Association of Junior Colleges should 
take a definite stand regarding this im- 
portant problem. If I attempted to in- 
terpret the thinking of the various mem- 
bers of the group (basing my interpreta- 
tion only on correspondence with these 
members), it would be my opinion that 
the committee would favor two actions 


for the Association: One would be that- 


the Association go on record as oppos- 
ing immediate passage of a law making 
compulsory military training a requisite 
for our young men; the other would 
recommend that some method be de- 
vised whereby all military training 
needed in order to maintain the neces- 
sary armed forces in this country after 
the war would be given in the colleges 
and universities throughout America 
and that, because of the capacity of the 
junior colleges to adjust to new situa- 
tions, such institutions be developed in 
greater numbers throughoyt America 
for the purpose of carrying out such 
training. The resolution might also 
have advocated that government funds 
which would have been allocated to 
military establishments for the purpose 
of giving compulsory military training 
be allocated to junior colleges as a sub- 
sidy for the purpose of carrying out 
such a program. 

The above describes in a very sketchy 
fashion the condition of the reports 
which the committee in all probability 
would have made to the convention had 
it been held in St. Louis as scheduled. 
Future action regarding these reports 
will depend on instructions to the chair- 
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man of the committee from the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. 


Future of the Committee 


The members of the Committee on 
Postwar Plans believe that there is a 
great need for the work of such a group 
if the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is to point the way in the de- 
velopment of junior college education 
for the future. Their responsibility is 
to study various phases of junior col- 
lege work and develop those basic ideas 
which will help in the development of 
junior colleges all over the nation. 
Promotion and expansion of junior col- 
lege education is a function of the 
national Association, and the Committee 
on Postwar Plans should be able to give 
direction to such efforts of promotion. 
If the committee is to function in such 
an important capacity, it should give im- 
mediate study to five important prob- 
lems. 

(1) Compulsory Military Training. 
This problem is mentioned again be- 
cause the committee is aware of the fact 
that, regardless of any resolution that 
might have been suggested and adopted 
by the national body, the whole issue is 
not settled. A continuing effort should 
be made either to oppose compulsory 
military training or to suggest plans 
whereby military training can be syn- 
chronized with regular junior college 
training. As a committee responsible 
for helping to plot the way for future 
development of junior colleges in 
America, this particular problem will 
require our continued study. 

(2) The Development of the Junior 
College Curriculum in the Postwar 
World. This isa most important prob- 
lem which our committee must study. 
It is a problem, however, that cannot be 
solved by the group through corre- 
spondence plus one meeting per year. 
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The committee should be able to organ- 
ize a Study dealing with the whole realm 
of curriculum development for junior 
colleges in the postwar world. This 
study, perhaps, should center in some 
university where the time, the facilities, 
and the manpower are available for 
concentrated research and investigation. 
Such action, of course, should come with 
the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, but the Committee on Postwar 
Plans should be responsible for its de- 
velopment and the details of its opera- 
tion. Such an activity would require 
funds to subsidize its operation and 
promotion. Where funds for such 
work could be found at this time, no 
one seems to know. The committee ex- 
pected to discuss plans for such a study 
and the means of financing it at the 
meeting in St. Louis. It would be help- 
ful, if the present committee is con- 
tinued, to have the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association 
give some thought to the proposal and 
make suggestions regarding the de- 
velopment of all phases of the cur- 
riculum in the postwar period. 

(3) Technical Institute Programs. 
Another area of junior college work 
which must be investigated has to do 
with the development and accreditation 
of technical institute programs. Some 
work in this field has been done by 
various engineering societies of Amer- 
ica. There is no doubt that technical 
curricula will be developed in a great 
majority of junior colleges throughout 
the country. The basis of their de- 
velopment, the method of their organiza- 
tion and administration, and the means 
whereby the student’s work in these 
fields can be accredited should all re- 
ceive careful attention and study by our 
committee. In such study it would not 
be the purpose of our committee to 
dictate rules and regulations concern- . 
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ing the development and accreditation 
of technical institutes; it would be our 
purpose to study the problem, consider 
the basic principles involved in such 
development and accreditation, and set 
up those rules, regulations and pro- 
cedures which might be used by indi- 
vidual junior colleges or agencies 
within a given area as a means of 
guiding their work. 

(4) Promotional Activities. Our 
committee also has the responsibility of 
considering procedures which we might 
recommend to the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges as the means for 
promoting junior college education in all 
parts of the nation. It is our belief 
that the Association should take the 
lead in promoting the development of 
junior college education in all sections 
of America. Junior college education 
has received a tremendous boost in this 
country through the latest publication 
of the Educational Policies Commission. 
Its book, entitled “Education for All 
American Youth,” recognizes the need 
for additional education for all youth 
who graduate from high school. Ac- 
cepting this philosophy, every state in 
the union would have to develop junior 
colleges as a means of increasing their 
facilities in this area of work. It is in- 
teresting to note that, in a recent survey 
of education in the state of California, 
Dr. Strayer has recommended to the 
Citizens’ Committee and to the Gover- 
nor of the State that junior colleges 
within this commonwealth be increased 
so that every boy and girl living in the 
state will have access to junior college 
education. If he lives too far away 
from an established junior college and 
it is not practical to establish a new one 
in the vicinity of his residence, the state 
should subsidize his maintenance at the 
college campus or transport him daily 
from his home to the campus without 





cost to the student. The acceptance of 
such a philosophy in this state would 
mean a tremendous development of new 
junior colleges and, if accepted in other 
states, would mean a great growth for 
junior colleges throughout America. 
The American Association of Junior 
Colleges should be in a position to help 
in guiding and directing the develop- 
ment of these new institutions in all 
areas of the nation. It is the duty of 
the Committee on Postwar Plans to 
help the Association formulate proce- 
dures to accomplish this. 

(5) Committee Subsidy for Future 
Work. The Committee is faced with the 
task of trying to develop reports, make 
recommendations, and give leadership 
to the junior college movement without 
an opportunity to meet for personal dis- 
cussion and review of the issues before 
it. J am sure it is not hard for anyone 
to see the impossibility of making the 
work of the committee vital and dynamic 
unless its membership can meet to- 
gether, at least once a year. No in- 
telligent plan of procedure and action 
can be worked out by correspondence. 
The committee should be able to meet 
once per year for a period of two or 
three days to discuss and to explore 
thoroughly the problems that confront 
it. Not all the problems have been 
suggested in the paragraphs above; 
there are many others that need con- 
sideration. All must be studied care- 
fully and thoroughly if our group is to 
to give leadership and direction to post- 
war planning for junior colleges in 
America. I am of the opinion that the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the member- 
ship of our committee, should work 
out some plan whereby a fund sufficient 
to guarantee a meeting of the committee 
at least once per year can be made a 
reality. 
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Our Responsibility 

In closing, may I say that it is my 
own personal opinion, and, I am sure, 
the opinion of all members of our com- 
mittee, that junior colleges in America 
are confronted with a greater respon- 
sibility to serve youth at the close of the 
war than at any other time in their 
history. Those of us who work in the 
junior college field at the present time 
must be willing and ready to accept 
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that responsibility and to help in the 
development of other similar institu- 
tions. It must be the purpose of the 
Committee on Postwar Plans to work 
with the Executive Committee of the 
Association in the development of plans 
and procedures which will eventuate 
in the fulfillment of greater educational 
opportunities for all American youth 
through better and more numerous 


junior colleges. ; 
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Report of the Committee on Speech Education 
WESLEY A. WIKSELL, Chairman 


Se COMMITTEE on Speech Edu- 
cation has spent its time in try- 
ing to formulate a statement which 
will clarify some of the objectives of 
speech training on the junior college 
level. This statement is the result of 
much discussion on the part of several 
people interested in speech training in 
junior colleges. 

It may be assumed that there are 
three kinds of students who should or 
might take speech in the junior college: 
First, the student who is making his 
junior college education a terminal edu- 
cation and who will not continue his 
formal education, whether or not he is 
training himself for a vocation; second, 
the student who is using his junior 
college experience as an exploratory 
period for making a decision concern- 
ing further university training; and, 
third, the student who expects to trans- 
fer to a university for further profes- 
sional training. The speech training 
should be so broad and flexible that it 
will meet the needs and interests of all 
of these students. To meet these needs 
and interests, the following plan might 
be considered by junior college admin- 


istrators for all first and second year 
students in a well organized speech 
program: 

I 


A. A requirement that every student evi- 
dence and maintain a satisfactory level of 
proficiency in the following basic aspects of 
speech : 

Pleasing voice 

Clear diction 

Accepted pronunciation of common words 

Acceptable vocabulary 

Acceptable English usage 
Also, that the student be able to express 
himself easily and effectively in the following 
situations in which he may find himself: 

Appearing before audiences 

Participating in group discussions 

Participating in social conversations 

Participating in business meetings 

Reading aloud for others 

Explaining and describing to others 
Various ramifications of speech, such as 
semantics, symbolism, phonetics, propaganda 
analysis, rhetoric, etc., might well be con- 
sidered a part of the required speech work 
of all students. 

B. Tests and performance activities should 
be given each student at the beginning of 
his first year at college to see if he needs 
training in any of the skills listed in item A. 

Proper remediation, in order to insure 
adequacy in all of the skills listed in item A, 
should then be given to all students who 
have been found’ to have specific needs in 
the diagnostic tests. 

D. Steps should be takeri to insure main- 
tenance of these skills, whether the student 
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has had formal training in them or not, out- 
side of the speech classroom. 

E. The student who evidences a satisfac- 
tory level of proficiency in the everyday skills 
listed in item A should be offered oppor- 
tunities to improve himself still further in 
any of them. - 


- All students who are not certain as to their 

interest in speech should have the opportu- 
nity, in a speech course which would be a 
survey course over the field of speech and 
also a first course in a sequence of speech 
courses, to get that training and background. 
This course would deal primarily with prin- 
ciples and backgrounds of speech (in con- 
trast to the first course, which would deal 
with the mastery of skills—regardless of prin- 
ciples and background). 


ITI 


The student who intends to specialize in 
some aspect of speech should have the op- 
portunity to take first courses in professional 
sequences, such as introduction to play pro- 
duction, introduction to interpretation, intro- 
duction to debate, and others. Too many 


courses in a sequence at the junior college . 


level may be discouraged. The student 
should understand that excessive specializa- 
tion is usually undesirable, because a broad 
general educational background should come 
first. Yet, there are some students who wish 
to specialize immediately and the courses 
should be available for them. 


IV 


Specialized training in speech should be 
available to those students who are entering 
other fields where speech is important, such 
as the secretarial, aviation, military, and re- 
tailing fields, and others. 


2 


One can set up a program that will 
look effective on paper, but it is likely 
to be ineffective if the men and women 
who are employed to teach it are un- 
interested in or unqualified to teach 
speech. Few subjects have been taught 
so often by instructors who are trained 
primarily in other fields and who 
have a minimum of formal training 
in speech. One has only to study 
junior college catalogues to discover 
the small number of speech instructors 
and the few courses available to stu- 
dents who need this type of training. 
It is important, then, that every man 
and woman who teaches it should have 
the appropriate interest and academic 
training to make this work effective to 
every student enrolled. 

Because of the increasing demands 
for speech training specifically suited 
to the needs and interests of students 
regardless of their junior college objec- 
tives, and because there is a need for 
further clarification of the place of 
speech in the junior college curriculum 
in this period of flux, it is recom- 
mended that this committee be con- 
tinued and that it maintain its relation- 
ship with the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. 
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Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Philosophy 
ORVIL F. MYERS, Chairman 


T HE COMMITTEE on the Teaching 
of Philosophy in the Junior Col- 
lege has completed its major study. 
The major report of the Committee is 
now being published in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. The first section of this 
report was published in the November 
1944 number of the Journal, and dealt 


with the following topics: “The Place 
of the Junior College in American Edu- 
cation,” “The Character of Junior Col- 
lege Education,” and “The Objectives 
of Junior College Education.” The re- 
maining sections of the report are to 
be published in the February and 
March issues of the Journal. These 
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give statements on the following topics: 
“The Role of Philosophy in Junior 
College Terminal Education,” “Ter- 
minal Courses in Philosophy for the 
Junior College,” “The Teaching of 
Terminal Courses in Philosophy in the 
Junior College,” and a statement “To 
Those Preparing to Teach Philosophy 
in the Junior College.” 

In the preparation of the statements 
of the report, the Junior College Com- 
mittee has maintained close touch with 
the members of a committee from the 
American Philosophical Association 
making a similar study of the teaching 
of philosophy in institutions of higher 
education in general. The junior col- 
lege study has been, in part, an attempt 
to deal with problems suggested by this 
larger committee. As a result of our 
study certain universities are consider- 
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ing a special course of studies for those 
who wish to teach philosophy in the 
junior college. 

The American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation has asked that our Committee 
continue its activities, working on the 
following items: (1) A study of the 
courses in philosophy now being of- 
fered in some 25 or 30 typical junior 
colleges of different sizes and located 
in different regions of the nation; (2) 
suggestions as to a possible university - 
curriculum which might be used to pre- 
pare prospective teachers of philosophy 
in junior colleges; and (3) preparation 
of an article advocating special training 
for those students of education who 
plan to teach in junior colleges, this 
article to be published in a journal hav- 
ing wide circulation within the person- 
nel of institutions of higher education. 
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Accreditation of Terminal Technical Curricula 


mn, 3 


HE ENGINEERS’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development announces 

the inauguration of a program of 
accrediting technical institute curricula. 
This organization is the joint agency of 
the principal national engineering so- 
cieties: American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, 
National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners, and the Affili- 
ated Engineering Societies of Canada. 
The Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development is concerned with 
enhancement of the professional status 
of engineers and has operated since 
1932 a program of accrediting col- 
legiate engineering curricula through 
its Committee on Engineering Schools. 
The movement to accredit technical 
institute curricula has grown out of 
the conviction that the broad sector of 
technical education intermediate be- 
tween collegiate engineering education 
and secondary and vocational educa- 
tion is a neglected division of tech- 
nical education in this country. The 








H. P. Hammonp is dean of the School of 
Engineering of Pennsylvania State College, 
and is chairman of the Committee on Tech- 
nical Institutes of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. Dean Hammond 
is a past president of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, and has 
been a member of the Advisory Committee 
to the U. S. Office of Education on Engineer- 
ing Defense Training and a member of the 
Civilian Advisory Board to the Training 
Division of the ..rmy Ordnance Department. 
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position of this type of education in the 
United States, in reference to other 
forms of technical education, is radi- 
cally different from that in other 
great industrial nations wherein briefer 
and more practical types of technical 
curricula predominate in numbers in 
comparison with collegiate curricula. 
ECPD feels that one means of 
strengthening the position of technical 
institute programs and their graduates 
is to accord to them the recognition 
of the united engineering profession. 
The present accrediting program 
had its origins in the investigation of 
engineering education and of technical 
institutes made by the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education 
in the years 1924 to 1929 inclusive. 
This study and other subsequent 
studies have shown that the ratio of 
graduates of relatively brief, practical 
types of curricula to those of collegiate 
engineering curricula needed by in- 
dustry varies from 4-to-1 to 6-to-l, 
whereas the number of actual gradu- 
ates of such programs in this country 
is in inverse ratio to the relative needs. 
The movement to recognize technical 
institute programs was given impetus 
at a meeting of representatives of a 
group of institutions offering terminal 
technical curricula of intermediate type, 
held at Pittsburgh in 1939. Those 
present adopted a resolution petition- 
ing the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development to inaugurate 
the program of accrediting which is 
now being initiated. The intervening 
period has been spent in studying ac- 
crediting procedures, in formulating 
explicit principles and methods, and in 
obtaining the approval of the constit- 
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uent societies which comprise ECPD. 
These preliminary steps are now com- 
pleted, and the accrediting program 1s 
going into effect. 

The committee in charge comprises 
representatives of various types of in- 
stitutions offering terminal technical 
programs, including endowed technical 
institutes, junior colleges, evening and 
extension divisions of colleges and uni- 
versities, proprietary schools, schools 


operated by divisions of local, state, or — 


Federal government, training programs 
of industry which fall within the tech- 
nical institute field, and correspond- 
ence schools which comply with defi- 
nitions and regulations outlined below. 

Curricula offered will be judged on 
their merits, irrespective of sponsor- 
ship. Each curriculum will be ac- 
credited in terms of its own scope, 
content, and purposes, provided it falls 
within the general boundaries adopted 


by ECPD. 
The Committee on Technical Insti- 
tutes comprises the following members: 


C. W. Beese, Professor of Industrial En- 
gineering; Head, Department of General 
Engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

G. W. Case, Director, Engineering, Sci- 
ence, and Management War Training, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Faig, President, Ohio Mechanics In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, Ohio 

L. J. Fletcher, Director of Training, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois 

Nicholas Ricciardi, President, Sacramento 
College, Sacramento, California 

E. H. Rietzke, President, National Council 
of Technical Schools, Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Woods, Director of University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Berkeley, 
California 

H. P. Hammond, Chairman, Dean, School 
of Engineering, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 

K Holderman, Secretary, Assistant 
Director, Engineering Extension, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania 


The fee charged for inspection of 
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curricula is based upon the following 
scale: $100 for the first curriculum; 
$50 for each additional curriculum, up 
to a maximum of $400 for any number 
of curricula. This charge is to reim- 
burse the expenses of travelling by 
members of the visiting inspection com- 
mittees. All members of the committee 
and of the visiting group serve without 
compensation. 

For purposes of the accrediting pro- 
cedure, the country has been divided 
into eight regions comprising the fol- 
lowing states: 


Region I. New York and the New Eng- 
land States 

Region II. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia 

Region III. Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan 


Region IV. Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and that part of Louisiana east 
of the Mississippi River 

Region V. Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, 
South Dakota 

Region VI. That part of Texas east of 
the Pecos River, Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and that part of Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River 

Region VII. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming 

Region VIII. California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and that 
part of Texas west of the Pecos River 


Wisconsin, lowa, 
North Dakota, and 


The following statement of principles 
and procedure of accrediting has been 
adopted by the Committee on Technical 
Institutes and approved by the En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. 

Definition 


Technical institute programs are es- 
sentially technological in nature and 
intermediate between those of the high 
school and the vocational school on the 
one hand and the engineering college 
on the other. Curricula in this field 
are offered by a variety of institutions 
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and cover a considerable range as to 
duration and content of subject matter, 
but have in common the following 
purposes and characteristics: 


(1) The purpose is to prepare individuals 
for positions auxiliary to but not in the 
field of professional engineering. 

(2) Curricula are essentially technological 
in nature, based upon principles of science, 
require the use of mathematics beyond high 
school, and emphasize rational processes 
rather than rules of practice. 

(3) Curricula are briefer, more intensive, 
and more specific in purpose than collegiate 
engineering curricula, though they lie in the 
same general fields of industry and engineer- 
ing. Their aim is to prepare individuals for 
specific technical positions or lines of ac- 
tivity rather than for broad sectors of en- 
gineering practice. 

(4) Training for artisanship is not included 
within the scope of education of technical 
institute type. 


General Policies 


In view of the diversification of tech- 
nical institute programs, the types of 
institutions that offer them, and the 
undesirability of enforced uniformity, 
each program or curriculum falling 
within the boundaries stated below will 
be recognized in terms of its own pur- 
poses, scope, duration, and content. 
Published lists of such accredited pro- 
grams or curricula will indicate their 
individual characteristics and purposes 
as well as the name of the curriculum 
and the institution offering it. 

Accredited curricula shall satisfy 
the following requirements: 


(1) Duration: Not less than one academic 
year of full-time work or the. equivalent in 
part-time work. This will ordinarily require 
in full-time study class! attendance for not 
less than 30 hours? per week for 2 semesters 
of 16 weeks each, or the equivalent in part- 
time study; that is, a total of not less than 
960 contact hours. 

(2) Requirements for Admission: High 
school graduation or the equivalent. 





1 Includes laboratory. 
2 The academic hour of not less than 50 
minutes. 
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(3) Curricula: Technological in nature, 
employing the application of physical science 
and the techniques of mathematics to the solu- 
tion of practical problems, and comprising a 
prescribed sequence of related courses in a 
specific field, though not excluding a rea- 
sonable amount of elective subject matter.* 

(4) Instruction: By accepted class and lab- 
oratory or correspondence methods. Except 
in programs which may be properly offered 
by correspondence, laboratory work shall 
comprise an important part of each cur- 
riculum. 

(5) Teaching Staff: Qualified as to educa- 
tional training and experience and sufficient 
in numbers to provide adequate attention to 


‘each student. 


(6) Educational Institution: An organized 
school or a division of an institution or in- 
dustry devoted to the specific aim of provid- 
ing technical institute programs; a stable 
organization having adequate financial sup- 
port and demonstrated capacity and achieve- 
ment in the technical institute field. 

(7) Physical Factlities: Adequate for the 
purposes of the curricula offered. 


Organization for Accrediting 


The Committee on Technical Insti- 
tutes operates this accrediting program 
as a sub-committee of the Committee 
on, Engineering Schools of Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


Accrediting Principles and Procedures 


Accrediting is conducted in accord- 
ance with the following principles and 
procedures: 


(1) Individual curricula are accredited. 

(2) Rigid standards as a basis for accred- 
iting are avoided in order to prevent im- 
posed uniformity and to encourage educa- 
tional experimentation. 

(3) Curricula are appraised on invitation 
of the institution offering them. 

(4) Curricula are accredited on the basis 
of both qualitative and quantitative criteria 
which are evaluated through visits of in- 
spection by a committee or committees rep- 
resenting Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, and through data secured from 
catalogues, other publications, and ques- 
tionnaires. 

(5) Qualitative criteria include the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Qualifications and experience of 
members of the faculty as well as the ratio 





3 See paragraph 3 under “Definition.” 
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of numbers of faculty to the numbers of 
students taught. 

(b) Standards and quality of instruction: 
(1) in technical courses; (2) in basic sci- 
entific and other required courses. 

(c) Scholastic work of students. 

(d) Records of graduates in industry. 

(6) Quantitative criteria include the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Auspices, control, and organization 
of the institution and of its technical in- 
stitute division. 

(b) Curricula offered and form of cer- 
tificate or diploma offered. 

(c) Age of the institution and of the 
individual curricula. 


(d) Basis of and requirements for ad- 


mission of students. 

(e) Number of students enrolled: (1) in 
the institution as a whole and its technical 
institute division; (2) in the individual cur- 
ricula. 

(f) Graduation requirements. 

(zg) Teaching staff and teaching loads. 

(h) Physical facilities devoted to tech- 
nical institute curricula. 

(i) Finances: investments, expenditures, 
sources of income. (Information supplied by 
the institution is for confidential use of En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment and will not be disclosed without the 
written authorization of the institution con- 
cerned. ) 

(7) Findings and recommendations of the 
inspecting committee are reviewed in turn 
by a regional committee, by the Committee 
on Engineering Schools and the Committee 
on Technical Institute Programs jointly, and, 
finally, by Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development. 

(8) Published lists of curricula include 
only those that have been accredited. No 
information is divulged as to curricula which 
have been submitted for inspection and not 
accredited or as to those which have not been 
submitted. 

(9) Published lists of accredited curricula 
state the name of the institution, the name 
of the curriculum accredited and its chief 
characteristics, including duration, purposes, 
and content. 
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(10) Accrediting may be extended for a 
period of unlimited duration or may be made 
on a provisional basis for a limited period 
with reappraisal stipulated at the end of such 
period. Provisional accrediting will be based 
upon conditions found not to be entirely sat- 
isfactory which may be quickly improved, 
or upon conditions which are now satisfac- 
tory but for which the future appears pre- 
carious. Such conditions include the follow- 
ing: Uncertain financial status; need for 
minor additions to staff or equipment; cur- 
riculum new or in state of transition; un- 
certainty due to nature of administrative 
organization; unusual dependence upon 
strength of single individual; changing 
conditions in the field of industry or en- 
gineering practice served by the curriculum. 

(11) Public reference by an institution to 
the accrediting of a curriculum by En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment should indicate the year in which the 
curriculum was accredited. If accrediting is 
withdrawn the institution should no longer 
refer to the curriculum as accredited. 


Advisory Service 


Incident to the accrediting program 
but only upon request of recognized 
officials of an institution, informal ad- 
vice will be given on matters such as 
changes in educational policy, organi- 
zation, curricula, personnel and phys- 
ical facilities. 


Reinspection and Review 


In order to maintain the accredited 
list on a dependable and up-to-date 
basis, curricula shall be reinspected at 
intervals of from three to five years. 
Such reinspection shall be by means of 
a visit by an inspecting committee or 
by means of information collected 
through questionnaires, or by both, as 
circumstances require. 
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We Venture in Teacher Education 
D. F. FOLGER 


NLIKE many other junior colleges, 
West Georgia College graduates a 
considerable number of teachers—prin- 
cipally students who plan to teach in 
the rural schools of Georgia. 

Teaching is a most important pro- 
fession. The way it is done may well 
determine the future of our democratic 
society. Teachers tend to teach as 
they have been taught. When, in an 
institution which is training teachers, 
the faculty members live with their 
students at play and work, in the class- 
room and in the community schools as 
friends and learners, they can expect 
the students to become teachers like 
them. These students become teachers 
who are not authoritarians making as- 
signments, grading papers, threatening 
with failures and dire punishment, or 
rewarding with honor rolls, but friends 
with whom children may enjoy a poem, 
plant a tree, calculate the cost of a 
potato curing house, plan and build a 
lunch room, or talk over their troubles. 
These are the kind of teachers that we 
at West Georgia College are interested 
in training. Toward this end, we give 
the student opportunity to work at the 
job of being a teacher as she studies 
the theory. 








D. F. Fotcer has for the past five years 
been dean of instruction and director of 
teacher education at West Georgia College. 
A South Carolinian by birth; he received his 
B.S. degree from Clemson College, his M.A. 
from Vanderbilt University, and his Ph.D. 
from Yale University. Excellent background 
for the work described in his article was his 
six years’ experience with the Farm Security 
Administration in Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia in community development and educa- 
tion, working with parents and teachers in 
an educational program for all the people 
based upon their needs and interests. 


The recent contributions to our un- 
derstanding of human growth and de- 
velopment have helped teachers to 
appreciate the significance of many ex- 
periences of the child outside the 
school. The child is influenced by the 
standard of living in his home and 
community. His opportunities for 
reading, for listening to the radio, for 
travel and recreation affect directly the 
work he does in school. The health 
practices, the ambitions of parents and 
neighbors, the moral standards of his 
peers and the older members of his 
culture are important. The child’s in- 
terest and effort in school may be col- 
ored for the entire day by the food 
he had or failed to have at breakfast 
or the quarrel in the home before he 
left for school. 

Many of these factors influencing 
child growth are directly related to the 
income of parents. The financial sup- 
port of the school itself is dependent 
in part at least upon the ability of the 
people in the school area to pay for 
better schools. The school must con- 
cern itself with this problem of income. 
In the rural areas the school can help 
farmers to study their problems of soil 
conservation, of diversification and spe- 
cialization, of marketing and buying, of 
processing agricultural products, of the 
use of machinery. The school can help 
farmers to utilize the many services of 
the state and Federal governments. 
It can help them to avail themselves 
of the vast amount of knowledge on 
all aspects of farming which the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the agri- 
cultural colleges have discovered. All 
of this needs to be done if the income 
of farmers is to be increased so that 
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children may have richer experiences 
and better schools. 

In addition to increasing the income 
of the people, the school must expand 
the ideas of parents concerning educa- 
tion. Adults tend to think of school 
in terms of their experiences with 
the schools of their childhood. The 
school program needs continual re- 
vision through cooperative study, dis- 
cussion, and action on the part of par- 
ents, trustees, and teachers. 

The preparation of young people for 
teaching must provide opportunities 
for them to understand the total growth 
of the child and to develop the skills 
needed in guiding this growth and in 
working for the improvement of the 
child’s life outside school. We feel that 
any institution which is training teach- 
ers has the responsibility of providing 
the pre-service experiences that are 
necessary for this understanding. The 
understanding and skills cannot come 
from study in college halls alone. It 
is essential that students have oppor- 
tunities for working with children, par- 
ents and teachers in real schools where 
efforts are being made to deal with food 
supply, mosquitoes, recreation, and 
community effort for improving the 
standard of living. 

In order to provide opportunities for 
its students of education to have ex- 
periences in the many aspects of a 
school’s work, West Georgia College 
cooperates with the county board of 
education in providing a county super- 
visor of schools. She serves as liaison 
officer between the college and the 
county and helps to provide the way 
for college students and faculty to work 
with schools and communities. The 
college works intensively with three of 
the county schools in which students 
do practice teaching and apprentice 
training. 
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In addition, faculty and students of 
West Georgia College engage with 
teachers, parents, and children in a 
wide variety of experiences in many 
other county schools. Some of these 
activities are building sanitary toilets, 
planting grass and shrubs at the 
schools, painting buildings inside and 
out, organizing and improving lunch- 
room programs, growing school gar- 
dens, planting orchards and vineyards, 
pruning grapes and rooting the cut- 
tings, building playground equipment, 
controlling erosion on the school 
grounds, wiring and plumbing the 
buildings, dyeing and making curtains 
from sacks, and making and painting 
blocks for the beginners. 

To gain skills in promoting better 
health in the schools, our students have 
helped dentists with the examination 
of teeth and followed up the reports 
to parents to secure corrections. They 
have assisted the Public Health nurse 
in immunizations and inoculations for 
typhoid, smallpox and diphtheria. They 
have learned to inspect children for 
symptoms of communicable diseases. 
They have helped to secure hundreds of 
family health histories. They have 
learned to give screening tests for eye 
and ear defects. 

We have found that fear of the 
doctor and his needle was so intense 
that many children failed to come to 
school on the days immunizations were 
announced. This led to the production 
under the sponsorship of the College 
of The Doctor is Coming, written by 
Eva Knox Evans and illustrated by 
Mary Albright Giles. This little book 
deals frankly with the problem of fear 
and is proving a valuable aid in eradi- 
cating it. In the first school to try 
the book, it was read to the younger 
children and distributed to the older 
ones. After reading it, the children 
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prepared for the coming of the doctor 
as suggested in the book. More chil- 
dren were in attendance on the day 
when the doctor was expected in this 
school than on any other day in the 
year. And fathers, mothers, and pre- 
school children came to get their 
“shots” too. ) 

Other books prepared by the same 
author and illustrator in cooperation 
with the teachers and children of the 
county schools and faculty of West 
Georgia College are: Let’s Plant Grass, 
Let’s Raise Pigs, A Primer on Food, 
Let’s Cook Lunch, and Out Under the 
Sky. These books are being used in 
forty-one states and they have gone to 
Canada, the Canal Zone, England, and 
North Africa. The Chinese Govern- 
ment had Let’s Plant Grass micro- 
filmed, flown to China, translated, and 
republished for Chinese children. Later 
they used The Doctor 1s Coming 
similarly. 

The purpose of the books is to help 
the teachers, parents, and children deal 
more effectively with the problems that 
are real in the country school. They 
are used to stimulate interest and to 
supply needed information and direc- 
tions for attacking problems. One now 
in preparation will give help on paint- 
ing and decorating the rural school and 
home. Another will have valuable 
aids for recreation programs. The 
authors select the problems for their 
books from those raised by the children 
and teachers. 

Students and faculty of West 
Georgia College have participated in 
community meetings held in_ the 
schools, where adults and children 


learn to plan and take group action. 


Out of such meetings have grown co- 
operatives for feed and grist mills, 
canning plants, sweet potato curing 
houses, farm tractors and machinery, 
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a milk route, and produce marketing. 
A women’s club house that also serves 
as lunchroom for the school has been 
built. Wells have been dug, electric 
pumps installed, and running water 
piped to the schoolrooms. 

In one community the people or- 
ganized a cooperative and built a can- 
ning plant for preserving their foods 
for home use and the school lunch- 
room. Their success with this venture 
gave them confidence to erect a grist 
mill. The profits from it were used to 
install a feed mill. The profits from 
the three enterprises were used to pur- 
chase plows and harrows and a tractor 
which helped greatly with the labor 
shortage problem last year. They now 
have over $700 in the bank to finance 
their next need. All this happened be- 
cause the school furnished the initial 
leadership to help the people to learn 
to take group action. They have dis- 
covered their own leaders and they 
have learned how to think together, 
to plan, to operate and manage a co- 
operative for improving their income. 

As an indication of how parents are 
accepting new ideas about the function 
of education today that have come from 
parent-teacher planning and _ work, 
these statements are offered. One par- 
ent said, “I think the reason we have 
so much trouble getting the folks to 
work for the good of our community 
is that, when we went to school, we 
never had a chance to be responsible 
for anything. The teachers told us 
what to do. But our children now 
learn how to accept responsibility. be- 
cause the teachers help them to learn 
and carry out so many good projects.” 
Another said to the writer, “You know, 
I am proud that my children are learn- 
ing how to meet strangers, how to plan, 
and how to express themselves on their 
feet. This has always been hard for 
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me and I have had to learn it in our 
community meetings. They'll know 
how when they grow up and won't be 
embarrassed.” Instead of objecting to 
“new-fangled”’ ideas in education, par- 
ents help to put worthwhile changes 
into effect when they understand them 
and are brought into the planning. 

Planning and reorganization of col- 
lege schedules are necessary if student- 
teachers are to have opportunity to 
participate in the experiences men- 
tioned above. Transportation has to 
be provided. Faculty members have 
to be interested enough to go out from 
the college at all hours of the day and 
night to where action occurs. It is 
much easier to sit in a classroom and 
theorize about education. It has not 
been too difficult, however, once the 
fact was accepted that real experience 
is just as important as classroom study 
and discussion. A car, a station wagon, 
and a school bus provide the necessary 
transportation. College schedules are 
not impossible! Blocks of time can be 
provided as long as the entire faculty 
plans together and all divisions feel 
they are important in the program of 
teacher education. 

The emphasis upon experience for 
the student in English, social studies, 
and the technical courses in education 
prevails in West Georgia College. An 
English class may write an account of 
how children, teachers and parents 
worked to secure a potato curing house 
or how a group of young people or- 


ganized for recreation after school 
hours. Our social science classes have 
conducted forums in many communi- 
ties in the interest of a county health 
unit. Students of child growth and 
development observe children in the 
nursery schools and in the grades and 
have time with them at play after 
school. Methods, materials, and prac- 
tice teaching courses are integrated by 
having the class spend the entire morn- 
ing in a rural school with their in- 
structor. To provide for extended ex- 
perience in the school, each of our 
students serves a full quarter as interne 
Or apprentice to a master teacher in 
one of the laboratory schools. The 
problems of the students arising in their 
teaching become the subjects of group 
discussion and individual conferences 
between student and instructor. 

A seminar is held one evening each 
week throughout the year, in which 
students, members of the college fac- 
culty, and teachers and principals of 
county schools plan and evaluate the 
work. These meetings provide oppor- 
tunity for planning next steps and for 
considering the whole program. Stu- 
dents take turns presiding and learn 
to lead group thinking. 

It is much simpler for the junior 
college to make this kind of venture 
in teacher education than for the large 
institution. It is not hampered by 
tradition. It is historically a people’s 
college. It is still young enough to try 
new procedures. 




















A Philosophy for Higher Education Today 


C GREGG SINGER 


HE EDITOR of the Jumior College 

Journal has very graciously given 
me the opportunity of replying to the 
articles by President Anderson of 
Centenary Junior College and Dr. John 
Lounsbury, chairman of the Committee 
on Postwar Plans of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Their 
criticisms of my article, “Junior Col- 
leges Are on the Wrong Path,” in the 
October issue of the Journal result 
from the fact that I presented specific 
criticisms of the present trend in junior 
college education without giving any 
of the philosophy which lay behind such 
criticisms. In this article I will at- 
tempt to present the underlying philos- 
ophy which, in my opinion, gives a 
validity to the charges presented in the 
previous article. This latter one should 
have been printed first. It might have 
warded off some of the statements made 
against my point of view. Buta careful 
reading of the two articles referred to 
above has left the conviction that my 
two critics hold a philosophy of educa- 
tion which is diametrically opposed to 








C. Grecc SINGER was dean of Penn Hall 
Junior College, Pennsylvania, until this year, 
when he entered upon senior college work 
at Wheaton College, Illinois. Dr. Singer was 
formerly a member of the Committee on Post- 
war Plans of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. An article by him in the 
October issue of the Junior College Journal, 
entitled “Junior Colleges Are on the Wrong 
Path,” resulted in answering articles by two 
other members of the Committee on Postwar 
Plans, Dr. Hurst R. Anderson of Centenary 
Junior College and Dr. John L. Lounsbury of 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, whose 
articles were printed in the February and 
April issues of the Journal, respectively. 
Other, shorter comments on Dr. Singer’s 
article have also been printed from time to 
time. The Journal is glad, therefore, to give 
Dr. Singer this opportunity to reply. 


that which has led to my statements in 
regard to the liberal arts program. 
Most of their statements stem directly 
from this difference in thought. This 
basic difference in philosophies is the 
real cause for the difference of opinion 
in regard to the functions of the junior 
college. For this reason I will not en- 
deavor to answer each specific criti- 
cism, but will endeavor to set forth my 
basic philosophy of education and let it 
speak for itself. 

I think that most educators will admit 
that their philosophies of education are 
primarily determined by their basic 
philosophies of God and man. These 
concepts are all-important in determin- 
ing their views on the subject matter 
that may properly be included in what 
is known as “higher education” and 
even how this subject matter will be 
presented to the students. It is also 
true that leaders of educational thought 
cannot isolate themselves from the 
mainstream of philosophical develop- 
ment. It is impossible for them to 
take the attitude that while philosophers 
are quibbling over ideas, they will act. 
Their pragmatic attitude itself is the re- 
sult of a certain philosophy. A philos- 
ophy of education is not only necessary, 
it is inevitable. It is thus evident that 
it becomes very important whether they 
hold a true or false philosophy. 

What kind of philosophy should we 
have? It is difficult to answer this 
question in the space assigned to this 
article, but it is obvious that our philos- 
ophy must be adequate to enable the 
students entrusted to our care to meet 
the tremendous problems which con- 
front and threaten to overwhelm our 
western civilization. Such a philosophy 
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of education must be grounded on an 
adequate view of God, man and the 
world in: which man lives. In this 
article I will attempt to outline some of 
the basic weaknesses of modern edu- 
cational thought and practice and then 
to present a philosophy which remedies 
the present weaknesses and deficiencies. 


Basic Weaknesses of Modern Education 


In the first place, education needs 
unity. This is true of our western 
civilization in general. It would seem 
that lack of unity of thought has pro- 
duced the other forms of disunity prev- 
alent today. It has been suggested 
by a recent writer that civilizations 
collapse when they lose those influences 
which bring about internal unity. The 
present state of education in the western 
world would suggest that it was sus- 
ceptible to the same disease. 

In the second place, education needs 
to rediscover the fact thai the present ts 
not isolated from the past and that we 
who are living today are living in the 
midst of the main stream of the history 
of western civilization. All present 
planning for the postwar world will be 
futile unless such planning is carried 
. out in the light of the past. Many 
ideas which are being introduced into 
the realm of education today and hailed 
as new discoveries are quite old and 
have been tried and discarded by our 
ancestors for good reasons of which 
altogether too many modern educators, 
splendidly isolated from the past, are 
entirely ignorant. 

We must disabuse ourselves of the 
idea that the modern mind is far in ad- 
vance of the minds of past centuries. 
There is no evidence to support any 





1John U. Nef, The United States and 
Civilization. University of Chicago Press, 
1942. This is a most stimulating book and 
should be read by every educator. 


general contention of this kind. In- 
tellectual progress is not an automatic 
process. It must follow definite rules. 
True progress consists not only in mak- 
ing discoveries, scientific, or otherwise, 
but in knowing how to make the proper 
use of such discoveries. True prog- 
ress consists in knowing where one 
wants to go and in being able to go 
there. By isolating itself from the past, 
the modern mind deprived itself of the 
visions and materials necessary for 
creating a goal and of the norm by 
which it may judge its progress toward 
that goal. The modern mind is on its 
way, but it has no definite idea of where 
itis going. Thus, it may actually be in 
a state of retrogression without being 
aware of it. 

In the third place, modern education 
needs to realize that the material ends 
of life are not life or even the most noble 
or important part of life. The value of 
education has come to be weighed by 
the financial advantages which it may 
confer on the recipients of the A.B. or 
B.S. degree. Colleges have been par- 
tially responsible for this materialistic 
interpretation of the values of learning 
and culture. One of my critics creates 
the impression that any kind of school- 
ing beyond the last year of high school 
is collegiate education. He is undoubt- 
edly entitled to that opinion, but histori- 
cally that has not been the case. Higher 
education in the past has always im- 
plied a liberal arts program for the train- 
ing of the intellect, in the belief that 
such training has an inherent value not 
only for the recipient, but for society 
as a whole. It is true that Harvard 
was founded as a professional school, 
but it is important to note that its cur- 
riculum was based on the classical con- 
ception of the liberal arts. It was 
demanded that the ministry should have 
a well-rounded education. 
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Our form of government cannot sur- 
vive if we do not train great leaders 
in the realm of culture and learning 
who will challenge the national intel- 
lect and raise it to higher standards. 
If the modern American mind shrinks 
in its intellectual capacity it will not be 
able to meet the tremendous problems 
which will undoubtedly arise in the next 
few decades. It is thus evident that 
education needs to reawaken the powers 
of thought. The American mind must 
be challenged to think. It must be 
awakened from its lethargy and freed 
from the hypnotism of the comic papers, 
the radio crooners, and the movies. 
Technical training, however valuable 
it is in many respects, is not sufficient 
to call forth the vigorous thinking 
necessary today. The technical train- 
ing and achievements of Germany were 
not sufficient to make the German mind 
aware of the pitfalls which lay in the 
path of the Hitler program. They actu- 
ally seem to have created a climate 
favorable for the development of the 
totalitarian philosophy of the state. 

In the fifth place, modern education 
must recover its belief in the objectivity 
of truth. Modern philosophy regards 
truth as purely subjective and man as 
the measure of all things. This view of 
truth dominates the field of education. 
It is derived from the Greek skeptics. 
Its fruit in the realm of the intellect is 
uncertainty and mental paralysis. In 
the field of business it produces anarchy, 
and when it is applied to government it 
ultimately produces totalitarianism. 
Educators need to realize that while 
they are opposing such tendencies in 
this country with one hand, they are 
industriously sowing the seeds of totalli- 
tarianism with the other. 

In the sixth place, education needs to 
recapture its sense of moral values. 
The loss of the reality of moral values is 


largely the result of the growth of prag- 
matic thought. Students must _ be 
brought face to face with an objective 
morality that beckons to them with an 
imperative summons which cannot be 
denied or diluted. While it may be 
possible to present such a concept of 
morality in an educational program 
which is technical and practical, such 
teaching demands other conditions 
which are totally lacking in many of 
our schools and colleges. To be effec- 
tive, moral values must have their roots 
in objectivity and they must be beyond 
the scope of private interpretation. The 
whole trend of our educational thought 
is away from such concepts. As truth 
is relative, so are morals. | 

In the last place, education must come 
to learn that God ts sovereign and that 
He is the source of all truth. The fact 
of God was of supreme importance in 
the education and intellectual life of the 
Middle Ages and in our colonial and 
early national periods. In modern edu- 
cation God is seldom considered seri- 
ously as the creator and sustainer of 
life, or as the only source of truth. The 
power of any educational philosophy is 
its passion and concern for truth. 
Without such a passion our whole edu- 
cational process is in vain and even 
dangerous. 

In these seven propositions I have 
drawn up seven indictments against 
modern education, but they also apply 
equally well to American civilization. 
In my opinion they represent the seven 
fundamental factors in the decay of our 
western culture. “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” It is not too 
much to say that, as a nation thinketh 
in its heart, so is it. The thinking of a 
nation becomes the most important ele- 
ment in the destiny of that nation. 
Thinking is one of man’s greatest privi- 
leges. Thinking God’s thoughts after 
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Him is man’s greatest capability and 
privilege. But such thinking is also 
man’s greatest duty. To be truly pro- 
ductive, it must rest upon a sure founda- 
tion. Charles Pinckney in 1783 wrote 
to the citizens of South Carolina: “We 
may think wrongly upon right prin- 
ciples, but we must forever do so on 
wrong ones, for how can the stream 
flow pure when the source of knowl- 
edge is polluted ?’” 

It is evident that higher education in 
America is in desperate need of a philos- 
ophy which will provide a pure source 
for the stream of knowledge. Intel- 
lectual pollution is the forerunner of 
intellectual decay. In the remaining 
portion of this article I would like to 
present the basic elements of a philos- 
ophy of education which issues from 
a pure source—the Truth of God. 


A Philosophy for Better Education 


President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago has made some valuable 
contributions to educational thought 
in pointing out that the medieval uni- 
versities had basic intellectual unity be- 
cause they had an underlying philos- 
ophy derived from Christian theology. 
Modern education needs such unity. It 
needs to return to the Christian theism 
which dominated so much of the edu- 
cational process and thinking of pre- 
vious ages. We must go back to a 
Christian philosophy of education in 
order to advance. Unless we advance 
to such intellectual heights we will not 
be able to meet.the philosophical, the 
moral, the political, the social, and the 
economic problems of the postwar 
world. A Christian philosophy which 
rests firmly on the basis of a revealed 
theology is the only answer to these 





2Charles Pinckney, Three Letters Ad- 
dressed to the Public, Philadelphia, 1783. 


problems, the scope of which is hardly 
within our vision at the present time. 
Unless the thinking of this country 
is rechannelled along the lines of a 
Christian theism the war will have been 
fought and won in vain. Such a theistic 
view of life will restore to us the unity 


of thought and purpose without which ~ 


all intellectual effort ultimately becomes 
worthless. We will rediscover the true 
meaning of progress—the steady ap- 
proach to the “City of God.” This con- 
ception of progress brings with it the 
moral and spiritual power of achieve- 
ment. It gives to us an objective goal 
with subjective power. We will then 
judge education in the light of its 
spiritual values and not in terms of its 
financial and material advantages. 
Materialism inevitably commits suicide 
and brings death to its followers. A 


‘spiritual view of life confers more life. 


The Christian view of education en- 
hances the value of the liberal arts be- 
cause it declares them worthy of the in- 
tellectual interest of man. The liberal 
arts assume a new importance when 
they are subjected to the scrutiny of 
Christian truth and they challenge man 
to a greater intellectual activity. It is 
interesting to note that the decline in 
the study of the liberal arts curriculum 
has been contemporary with the accept- 
ance of humanistic views of education in 
this country. As these views gained 
a greater and greater following, it was 
inevitable that the old curriculum should 
be brought into question—not because 
it had failed to do what its followers 
believed it would accomplish, but be- 
cause the new educational philosophy 
demanded results which the old studies 
could not accomplish. A process was 
developed to replace them with newer 
studies which would produce the de- 
sired result; namely, the deification of 
man. 
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The results have been most unfortu- 
nate. This new philosophy had weak- 
ened the concept of a moral or intel- 
lectual purpose in study. It has re- 
moved our twentieth century from the 
main streams of the Christian and west- 
ern traditions. With no past on which 
to build, the present becomes meaning- 
less and the future hopeless. A Chris- 
tian theism gives a new meaning to the 
intellectual treasures of the past and 
directs the path of the intellectual ac- 
tivity of the present with the assurance 
that the future will be meaningful, even 
though it be unknown. 

Such a philosophy will also give a 
new meaning to morality because it will 
posit all moral values in a personal God. 
Education and morality will thus be 
returned to a vital union, making moral 
progress again possible, and thus, cul- 
ture. 

Finally, a Christian philosophy of 


education gives a new meaning to the 
intellectual process itself, because it in- 
sists that God is the only source of truth. 
Its foundation on a Christian theology 
dictates the proposition that truth is 
invisible as well as eternal, and, there- 
fore, that no philosophy of education 
can be valid which is not in accordance 
with revealed theology. Theology and 
philosophy must be reunited in modern 
thought as they were in that of St. 
Augustine. 

We are living in a world which has 
a great and unsatisfied passion for free- 
dom. Freedom -is not the result of 
material greatness or technical knowl- 
edge. In the last ten years Germany 
enjoyed a wonderful technological 
progress, but it produced abject slav- 
ery. Freedom is the gift of truth. 
Truth is the gift of God. “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 
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PRE-ADMISSION COUNSELING 


It has been my observation that each 
year a group of students unfitted to 
profit fully from our college program 
presented themselves as new students 
on the campus of William Woods Col- 
lege. This was in spite of the care 
exercised by the admissions officers. 
After all records had been assembled 
and examined and admission granted, 
there were still too many students 
whose abilities and interests and ca- 
pacities were inadequate for satisfactory 
success. It became necessary during 
the latter part of the first semester to 
write families and notify students that 
they should seek their further educa- 
tion at other institutions offering work 
more closely related to their interests 
and abilities. 

In an effort to meet this problem 
more effectively at an earlier date, we 
at William Woods College two years 
ago began an experimental program in 
which those high school seniors who 
had been tentatively accepted by us 
were given a battery of tests in their 
home towns or in centers nearby. 
After the tests have been scored and 
compared with norms established at 
the College, a representative of the 
College, usually the writer, has gone to 
the center and has had a personal in- 
terview with the student and her par- 
ents in which the results of the tests 
have been interpreted and counsel 
given as to whether William Woods 
College was capable of meeting he1 
needs. 

These interviews have been most 
helpful in anticipating problems, thresh- 
ing them out, and arriving at final 


Reports and Discussion 
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judgments. About 10 per cent of the 
students thus interviewed are urged to 
enter schools of a different type, and 
if they still insist on William Woods 
College they are usually declined. 

In the two years the program has 
been in operation, we have greatly re- 
duced the number of students who are 
advised to leave the College at the end 
of the first semester. As a matter of 
fact, only one such case developed this 
year. 

The program takes time, energy, and 
money, but it is worthwhile and is good 
educational procedure and results in 
good will and the avoidance of failures 
which lead to ill will. 

Haruie L. SMITH 
President 
William Woods College 
Fulton, Missouri 





STATEWIDE PLANNING 


Realizing the need for terminal edu- 
cation in the Mississippi junior col- 
leges, the presidents of all the public 
junior colleges in the state attended the 
October terminal education conference 


for junior colleges of the South, held 


at Atlanta. They were so highly im- 
pressed with this conference that they 
arranged for a similar Mississippi state 
conference. The administrators and 
faculties of all the public junior col- 
leges were in attendance during the 
two-day meeting which resulted. 

The subjects discussed with the 
guidance of carefully selected consul- 
tants were as follows: Terminal cur- 
riculum in the junior college; voca- 
tional technical education and _ the 
junior college; guidance in the junior 
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college; the junior college program as 
it relates to the returning veteran; and 
general education and evaluation as 
an aspect of terminal education. The 
faculties of the junior colleges attended 
the group of most interest to them in 
order to help formulate some definite 
plan that might be incorporated in the 
junior college curriculum. 

The twelve public junior colleges 
are now ready to serve the present and 
future terminal students. Each junior 
college has in operation certain spe- 
cific courses or training centers on a 
statewide plan of service, open to out- 
of-school trainees as well as regular 
students. The statewide plan of ser- 
vice adopted means that none of the 
colleges has attempted to set up all 
of the needed courses and departments. 
Through the State Commissioner of 
Junior Colleges specific courses have 
been set up to fit, as nearly as can be 
determined, the expressed interests and 
the needs of the area served by each 
junior college. 

The general set-up of the statewide 
plan of service is about as follows: 
(1) Hinds Junior College will operate 
a radio shop, machine shop, and a 
refrigeration center; (2) Perkinston 
will operate sheet metal, woodworking, 
and auto mechanics shops; (3) Jones 
County will operate wood manufactur- 
ing, radio, and watch making units, as 
well as one in aeroplane mechanics; 
(4) Copiah-Lincoln and East Central 
will operate auto mechanics shops; 
(5) Sunflower will operate an aviation 
mechanics unit; (6) Hinds and Me- 
ridian will operate a diversified occu- 
pations program; and (7) Pearl River 
will operate an expanded business and 
commerce program. With, this state- 
wide plan of service there is little or 
no overlapping of courses offered. This 


enables each junior college to equip 
better for its special courses. 

It can be seen from the distribution 
of these courses that a student will 
have access to his chosen field with- 
out going very far from home. 

In addition to the above, the junior 
colleges will continue to operate on an 
expanded basis the three major basic 
departments, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and commerce. 

W. W. EvusBanks 
Perkinston Junior College 
Perkinston, Mississippi 





WHAT DOES A DEAN DO?* 


A junior college dean of women acts 
as a sort of human switchboard to 
direct the energies of young women 
into channels of real education. For 
instance, a young woman wants to 
organize a war bond drive among her 
fellow students at Fullerton Junior 
College and asks how to proceed. The 
dean of women works out a plan with 
her, and off she goes to find student 
helpers for publicity, sales, financial 
management, and a super-program to 
climax the drive. What are the out- 
comes? Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of bonds sold, but, more important for 
education, a leader who through initia- 
tive and experience has prepared her- 
self for active citizenship. 

In dashes a group of freshmen— 
women who want to do something for 
the boys in service. Another confer- 
ence—and these girls are engrossed 
in planning a social evening for the 
Marines or editing a special edition of 
the college paper to be sent to F. J. C. 
service men and women the world over. 





* By Mrs. Myrtle V. Stuelke, dean of 
women at Fullerton Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, in the Fullerton News-Tribune. 
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What value? A social consciousness 
developed and the satisfying reward of 
working for others. The world needs 
these things. 

The community should share the 
inspiration of some of the important 
courses of study at the college. The 
dean arranges for the women studying 
crafts for occupational therapy to dem- 
onstrate the technique of their training. 
Or she plans for the students of inter- 
national relations to present a panel 
discussion before a community group. 
Results? The young people take pride 
in their educational achievement, ex- 
hibit the mental training their college 
affords—and become staunch propa- 
gandists for the free educational system 
of our great democracy. 

The dean’s hours are filled with such 
opportunities to make formal education 
immediately practical. 

The personal problems of young 
women are infinite: “How can I be 
sure that the credits I earn at F. J. C. 
will be accepted at Berkeley or at Stan- 
ford? Would you advise me to join 
the Waves? Am I better fitted to be- 
come a librarian or a newspaper 
woman?’ Shall my fiance and I marry 
before he goes to war or wait until he 
comes home? Shall I take nurse’s 
training now and help with the war, 
or should I continue my educational 
plans already begun? Shall I stop 
school and take a job while a good one 
is available, or shall I continue with 
my education ?”’ 

“Please help me find a place to live 
in Fullerton. Can you suggest a room- 
mate? How do I arrange to make up 
examinations I missed when I was ill ?” 
. .. And so to the dean of women all 
inquiries are welcome, because her 
business is to be counsellor, guide and 
friend to every woman in college. 


If, perchance, the reader has ever 
wondered what a dean of women does, 
besides teaching classes, advising the 
social life of the college, and directing 
organized women’s activities, maybe 
the light is breaking. 





STUDENT CONFERENCE 


New Jersey has inaugurated some- 
thing new in the way of statewide 
junior college conferences—this time 
the students got together, not the fac- 
ulties. Under the sponsorship of the 
New Jersey Junior College Associa- 
tion, a number of student representa- 
tives from each of seven New Jersey 
junior colleges met February 24 at 
Centenary Junior College. Their con- 
ference was featured by an address by 
Dr. Carlos Davila, former Chilean 
ambassador to the United States, and 
by round-table discussions on “Today’s 
Challenge of Democracy” and “United 
States Participation in World Organi- 
zation.” This was the first of a series 
of statewide junior college student 
meetings which the New Jersey Junior 
College Association will sponsor. 

Subjects the students discussed in 
their two round-table conferences 
were: 


Group One—“What Can Junior College Stu- 
dents Do to Meet Today’s Challenge of 
Democracy ?” 

1. How can the student government as- 
sociation provide training for responsible 
democratic citizenship? 

Is an honor system implicit in a program 
of citizenship building? 

3. Is student participation on faculty com- 
mittees important in preparation for demo- 
cratic living? 

4. Are fraternities and other social group- 
ings antithetical to democratic behavior? 

5. Should the junior college provide for 
participation in community life as an essential 
part of a citizenship training program? 

6. What kfnds of course offerings should 
be provided to stimulate democratic edu- 
cation? | 
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7. How can intercollegiate student co- 
operation become a part of a program of edu- 
cation for citizenship? 

. How can students foster racial and 
religious brotherhood ? 


Group Two—“To What Extent Should the 
United States Participate in a World 
Organization ?” 

1. Under the “United Nations” proposals of 
Dumbarton Oaks what duties and obliga- 
tions would the United States assume by be- 
coming a member? 

2. Under the “United Nations” proposals 
of Dumbarton Oaks what rights and benefits 
could the United States expect by becoming 
a member ? 

3. More specifically, what economic re- 
sults would be expected to follow (1) U. S. 
participation in a world organization? (2) 
U. S. nonparticipation ? 

4. Under the United States Constitution 
what are the powers of Congress and of the 
Executive in matters relating to the declara- 
tion of war and the making of treaties? 

5. What were the most important reasons 
why the United States did not participate in 
the world organization following World 
War I? 


Among the resolutions growing out 
of the conference was one recommend- 
ing the formation of a statewide or- 
ganization of New Jersey junior college 
students. 





INTER-FAITH PLANS 


Plans for a more intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of different 
religions at Lasell Junior College, 
Massachusetts, are thus reported in a 
recent issue of the student paper, the 
Lasell News: | 


The stimulating discussions held in the 
Inter-Faith Group, and the refusal of its 
members to be satisfied with any answer 
but the true one, has awakened us to the 
need of establishing such a group here at 
Lasell as part of the Lasell Campus and 
Community Association. The purpose of 
this group is to help us gain a clear under- 
standing of different religions, to discover the 
common elements in all faiths, and to work 
together in translating our religion into 
kindness and tolerance in our relations with 
others. The first meeting of our Inter-Faith 
Group was held early in December, with Miss 
McArthur, the faculty advisor, to discuss 
plans for putting the program into action. 


It has been decided to have speakers who 
will give us a comprehensive, unbiased picture 
of religious faiths. A small series of dis- 
cussions led by members of the group or the 
faculty advisor will also be held on our 
obligations as religious citizens in family life, 
in our home town, in affairs of government, in 
getting along with other people, in doing our 
share for the victims of war, and in building 
the world we will live in tomorrow. 


DO STUDENTS TYPE? 


A recent survey made by the sec- 
retarial department of Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, produced these data 
with respect to students’ ability to type 
and the extent to which they used the 
typewriter in their college work, ac- 
cording to the college paper, Stephens 
Life: 

Seventy-eight per cent of the young women 
responding to the questionnaire said they were 
able to type. 

Fifty-nine per cent of these had had one or 
more years of typing. 

Ninety-three per cent of them could type 30 
words a minute or faster. 

Thirty-five per cent of the students type 
their own term papers and reports. 

Forty-five per cent said they did not type 
their papers because they did not have access 
to a typewriter. 

Sixty per cent thought the ability to type 
helped them in their college work. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE WANTED 


In advocating the establishment of a 
junior college for its community, the 
Punxsutawney (Pennsylvania) Spirit 
recently editorialized as follows: 








Announcement that the Punxsutawney 
School Board had approved a kindergarten 
for Punxsutawney was received with acclaim 
in most quarters. The place, the eligible age, 
etc., are to be determined later. Now that 
the school system has widened out on the 
lower end, the top side is logically next. A 
junior college, taking care of freshman and 
sophomore college curricula would save a lot 
of Moms and Pops the outlay of a consider- 
able part of the cash that it takes to keep a 
boy or girl in college. Too, with a junior 
college, hundreds who could not afford any 
college education would get at least half of 
what the colleges have to offer. No com- 
munity can do too much for the education of 


its young people. 
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Dr. Noffsinger Retires 


After 31 years as president of Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, Dr. H. G. 
Noffsinger will retire at the end of this 
academic year. Dr. Noffsinger is one 
of two junior college administrators 
still in active junior college service who 
took part in the organization of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges 25 years ago in St. Louis. He 
was president of the Association in 
1925. 

In an editorial tribute to Dr. Noff- 
singer in a recent issue of their college 
paper, Virginia Intermont students 
said, in part: 

This is the last year that our president, 
Dr. H. G. Noffsinger, will head our college, 
direct our activities, and guide us. Virginia 
Intermont girls have appreciated his under- 
standing and wise attitudes in directing our 
paths in the way of knowledge, better char- 
acter and truer goals. Dr. Noffsinger is a 
man of well-balanced leadership. He has 
not led us blindly into long and uninterrupted 
hours of study, but has tempered work and 
fun in pleasing quantities. He has enjoyed 


seeing us laugh at dances and parties as much 
as he has been proud of our scholastic records. 


Junior Colleges Authorized 


During the recent session of the 
Georgia Legislature a new state con- 
stitution was adopted, which provides 
that any municipality in the state, op- 
erating its own school system, may add 
thereto junior colleges. The new con- 
stitution will not become effective until 
it is approved by a vote of the people, 
to be held in August. Those familiar 
with sentiment in the state predict that 
the new constitution will be over- 
whelmingly approved. After it is ap- 
proved, enabling legislation authorizing 
the establishment of junior colleges as 
part of municipally operated, indepen- 





dent school systems is expected to be 
passed at an adjourned session of the 
Legislature in January 1946. 

Robert M. Arnold, president of the 
board of education of Columbus, 
Georgia, reports that that city is now 
laying plans for the establishment of 
two junior colleges under the new leg- 
islation, one for white students and one 
for colored students. 


Colby to Have Dutch Student 


Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, expects to welcome a Dutch 
student to its campus next year under 
scholarship aid, President Sawyer has 
announced. The college has offered to 
cooperate with the Netherland-Amer- 
ica Foundation in its efforts to provide 
American college education to Dutch 
students during these war years when 
the educational facilities of the Nether- 
lands are not adequate to their task. 
Under the scholarship provision Colby 
will contribute tuition, board, and 
room, and the Netherland-America 
Foundation will take care of travel 
and incidental expenses. Officers of 
the Foundation have stated that “cer- 
tain students in liberated areas of 
Holland can be brought to this country 
as soon as transportation is available.” 

Colby provides annually for two 
foreign scholarships of $1000 each, 
and has had students from England, 
France, China, India, Germany, Brazil 
and other foreign countries. 


New Los Angeles Junior Colleges 


According to a recent announce- 
ment, preliminary steps toward the 
creation of three new junior colleges 
in Los Angeles have been approved by 
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the city’s board of education. The 
board has authorized Superintendent 
Vierling Kersey to allocate funds in 
the tentative 1945-46 budget toward 
the project and has instructed him to 
prepare plans for the buildings. 


Eloise Tremain Resigns 


After twenty-seven years of service 
as principal of Ferry Hall, Illinois, 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain has resigned. 
The trustees have announced the ap- 
pointment of Miss Frances G. Wallace 
as her successor. Miss Wallace, an 
alumna of Vassar College, holds the 
M.A. degree from Columbia University 
and is now a candidate for her Ed.D. 
at that institution. Miss Wallace has 
taught at Marshall College, Oberlin 
College, Kent State University, and 
Hollins College. 


Junior Colleges for Washington 


Establishment of two publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges for Washing- 
ton, D. C., one for white students and 
one for colored students, is included 
in the list of desirable developments 
for the postwar period recently sub- 
mitted to the District Committee of the 
House of Representatives by Robert 
L. Haycock, superintendent of schools 
for Washington. 


Ministers Gather at Lipscomb 


Three hundred ministers from 22 
states and Canada attended the An- 
nual Lecture Week held at David 
Lipscomb College, Tennessee, January 
29 through February 2. Sixteen speak- 
ers brought information to the group 
on various religious topics. 


Jacksonville Sponsors Institute 


An International Relations Institute 
was held February 8 by Jacksonville 


Junior College, Florida, for the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
address given at the Institute by Pro-— 
fessor William G. Carleton of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, entitled “Toward a 
Stronger Dumbarton Oaks,” has been 
reprinted in the March 1 issue of Vital 
Speeches of the Day. 


New President 


Colonel K. S. Perkins has succeeded 
Lt. Col. W. S. Bryan as president of 
Oklahoma Military Academy. 


Jensen to Teach Course 


Dr. Frank A. Jensen, director of 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 
Illinois, has been invited by the College 
of Education of the University of II- 
linois to give a graduate course there 
on “The Junior College” during the 
summer session this year. 


Fund Campaign Successful 


Bethel Junior College, Minnesota, 
has practically completed its campaign 
to raise $75,000 for a men’s dormitory. 


State Funds Appropriated 


The Washington State Legislature 
has enacted a bill setting aside $7,000,- 
000 for postwar projects, a considerable 
portion of which is to be allocated for 
five of the junior colleges in the state 
—Mount Vernon, Everett, Lower Co- 
lumbia, Grays Harbor and Wenatchee. 
The act provides $330,000 for the con- 
struction of new buildings at Grays 
Harbor Junior College alone. 


Veterans Conference 


A conference for returned war vet- 
erans of the community who are in- 
terested in securing technical and busi- 
ness education at the college level was 
held recently by New Haven YMCA 
Junior College. Information about the 
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educational opportunities offered by 
the G. I. Bill and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act was given to the vet- 
erans, as well as an explanation of 
business and technical training avail- 
able. Individual follow-up counselling 
was provided for those veterans re- 
questing it. 


State Aid in Michigan 


A plan for state grants to school 
districts supporting colleges or junior 
colleges in Michigan has been proposed 
to the legislature by Eugene B. Elliott, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. He suggests an appropriation of 
one-half the cost of educating full-time 
students after deductions are made for 
tuition fees and for grants from state, 
federal, and county governments, with 
a ceiling of $1,000,000 to any one dis- 
trict. Michigan institutions which 
would be eligible for state aid under 
this plan include Wayne University, 
the city university for Detroit which 
originally was Detroit Junior College, 
and the eight local junior colleges at 
Bay City, Flint, Ironwood, Grand 
Rapids, Highland Park, Jackson, Mus- 
kegon, and Port Huron. 


Bethel Will Reopen 


Bethel Woman’s College, Kentucky, 
which was closed on account of the 
war, is planning to reopen in Septem- 
ber of this year. Powhatan W. James, 
formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, has as- 
sumed the presidency of the junior 
college. 


Local Bank Gives Scholarships 


Two annual scholarships to Lee 
Junior College, a public junior college 
at Goose Creek, Texas, have recently 
been established by the Citizens Na- 
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tional Bank and Trust Company of 
that city. The scholarships will go to 
scholastically outstanding graduates of 
the local high school, and will cover 
the full cost of fees and tuition, text- 
books, and incidental expenses the 
student would normally have during 
his freshman year. 


Veterans Counsel Veterans 


A novel method of assuring expert 
and practical counselling for returning 
war veterans has been worked out at 
Pace Institute, New York. From 
amongst its alumni Pace has organized 
an Advisory Board composed of vet- 
erans of the first World War who have 
achieved notable success as certified 
public accountants and in_ business 
since the time of their own attendance 
at the Institute. This Board will act 
as a liaison between the Institute and 
the C. P. A. profession and business. 
Because experience after the first 
World War demonstrated that return- 
ing veterans preferred not to be con- 
sidered a group apart from other stu- 
dents, Pace does not intend to establish 
a separate administrative unit for war 
veterans. 


Junior College Survey Planned 


The Board of Education of Wood- 
land, California, has authorized the 
city superintendent of schools to make 
a survey of educational needs of Yolo 
County with a view to the establish- 
ment of a junior college at Woodland. 


Canton Wants a Junior College 


The following is quoted from a re- 
cent issue of the Canton, Illinois, 
Ledger: 

Canton should take note of the fact that 
the University of Illinois trustees have ap- 


proved a program for expansion of the state 
junior college system from 12 to approxi- 
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mately 97 schools. We say this because it 
may mean that Canton can have a junior col- 
lege if it wants it and, of course, if the state 
legislature enacts the program. 

Canton should at once begin a _ study 
directed toward the establishment of a junior 
college at the earliest possible moment. If 
97 are planned for the state, certainly Canton 
is large enough to be included among those 
97. And a junior college would be a valu- 
able educational enterprise for Canton. 

It would provide two years of college edu- 
cation for scores of young men and women 
who in normal times might not be able to get 
a college education in schools outside the city. 
And it would encourage many of those to go 
on and complete the remaining two years of 
college at the university or some other school. 

The experience in other communities with 
junior colleges has proved such schools are 
valuable in many ways and can be carried 
on without too much added expense. Par- 
ticularly will this be true if state aid is given 
the schools as is now proposed in the uni- 
versity’s report. 


Personality Improvement 


Students in the advanced clothing 
class at Centenary Junior College, New 
Jersey, are conducting a “Personality 
Improvement Clinic” under the super- 
vision of Elizabeth Gregory, assistant 
dean and instructor in home economics. 
The principles of wardrobe planning, 
personal grooming, and clothing con- 
struction are practiced. The impor- 
tance of color and its influence on per- 
sonality is stressed. Correct hair styles 
also are analyzed. 


Coltrane Becomes Secretary 


President Eugene J. Coltrane of 
Brevard College, North Carolina, will 
become Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Southern Mountain Work- 
ers on June l. 


Palo Alto Plans Junior College 


As a preliminary to presentation of 
a junior college plan to residents of 
the Palo Alto Unified School District, 
California, the board of education has 
authorized an application to the State 
Board of Education for permission to 
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establish such a college to serve an 
expected population of between 60,000 
and 100,000. This application was 
approved by the State Board at a meet- 
ing in January. 


Careers Explained to Students 


To give students of Bradford Junior 
College, Massachusetts, first-hand in- 
formation about interesting careers 
open to them, outstanding representa- 
tives of 16 different career fields for 
women visited Bradford and met with 
the students in a four-day vocational 
symposium. Among the 16 who came 
to answer the students’ questions were 
Mrs. Lois D. McCoy, director of per- 
sonnel, Massachusetts General- Hos- 
pital; Miss Florence Stiles, adviser to 
women students, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Miss Laurice T. 
Moreland, executive accountant, Ben- 
nett, Walther & Menadier, Inc., 
Boston; and Miss Helen Strom, ad- 
vertising artist, Bonwit Teller, Phila- 
delphia. 


$250,000 Sought 


A financial campaign to raise $250,- 
000 for new buildings is under way at 
Our Lady of Victory College, Texas. 


Program for Veterans 


The College of South Jersey has 
inaugurated a counselling service for 
returning veterans. Dr. Charles L. 
Maurer, dean and director of the Psy- 
chological and Vocational Guidance 
Clinic, will coordinate and direct the 
work. In reporting plans for the new 
service, Dean Maurer stated: “So 
many bureaus and agencies will want 
to help the veteran, that a clearing 
house is being set up for this county. 
In this way the veteran need not be- 
come bewildered by going from one 
agency to the other and then, perhaps, 
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not get anywhere.” In order to meet 
the curriculum needs of veterans, the 
College plans to introduce an orien- 
tation course, give some short term 
courses in specialized fields, admit 
students at a number of convenient 
times during the year, and allow col- 
lege credit for certain training received 
in the service. 


Frances Shimer Fund Drive 


Frances Shimer Junior College, II- 
linois, is undertaking a campaign to 
raise a minimum of $100,000 to be 
used for projects other than endow- 
ment. A new dormitory building, 
faculty housing, reconditioning of the 
older dormitories, and funds for schol- 
arships, are the specific objectives of 
the campaign, which will be directed 
by the firm of Marts and Lundy. 


Many Old Students Return 


The enrollment of students at Ste- 
phens College, Missouri, this year 
showed the largest return of old stu- 
dents to the campus in the history of 
the college. Representing every state 
in the nation and nine foreign countries, 
2090 young women are on the campus. 
The heaviest enrollment by states is 
from Illinois, Texas, Indiana, and Cali- 
fornia, with an increased enrollment 
from Michigan. Students have come 
from Canada, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, Venezuela, 
Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 


Lynn Plans Junior College 


As part of its plan for revamping 
its educational system to meet the 
present day needs of youth, the city 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, will establish 
a junior college, Superintendent of 
Schools Ernest Stephens announced 
recently. The curriculum of the new 
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institution will take particular account 


of the vocational needs of the young 


people of Lynn. 


Childs Retires 


President John F. Childs of the 
Wesleyan Methodist College of Cen- 
tral, South Carolina, has retired be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. J. B. Hilson 
is serving as Acting President. 


Packer Seeks $500,000 


Campaign literature was mailed dur- 
ing March by Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute, New York, to more than 4000 
of its alumnae, to parents of its student 
body, and to other interested groups, 
with the objective of raising a “Packer 
Centennial Fund” of $500,000. The 
bulk of the funds raised will be used for 
the erection of additional buildings. 
after the war. 


Leominster Wants a Junior College 


The need for a publicly controlled 
junior college at Leominster, Mas- 
sachusetts, is thus set forth by Dwight 
S. Davis, principal of the senior high 
school at Leominster, in his annual re- 
port to the superintendent and mem- 
bers of the school committee: 


Last, but by no means least in importance 
comes our plan for the continued education of 
those war veterans who may wish to go on 
with their education. I should like to see 
Leominster establish itself as the first city in 
the Commonwealth to plan for a public junior 
college, which would have as one of its four 
objectives the vocational guidance and educa- 
tion of returning servicemen. I need not tell 
you that the hundreds of public junior col- 
leges in the west are serving four major 
groups of students: (1) The regular oncom- 
ing students of the lower secondary schools; 
(2) the regular adult population; (3) veter- 
ans returning from war service; (4) em- 
ployees returning from the war industries. I 
should like to have this idea given considera- 


tion by the subcommittee on postwar building . 


plans for the senior high school. 
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New Members 


Following is a list of junior colleges 
which have become members of the 
Association since the publication of the 
1945 Directory. Particularly note- 
worthy is the affiliation of Mexico City 
College and Luther College of Sas- 
katchewan with the Association. The 
growing list of members outside the 


limits of the United States now in- 


cludes 2 junior colleges in Canada, 1 in 
Cuba, 1 in the Canal Zone, and 1 in 
Mexico. 


Lindsey Wilson Junior College, Columbia, 
Kentucky 

New York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Canton, New York 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas 

South Texas School of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, Texas 

Weatherford College, Weatherford, Texas 

Luther College, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 

Mexico City College, Mexico City, Mexico 


Field Work 


During the first two weeks of April 
the Executive Secretary was in the 
Canal Zone, studying the Canal Zone 
Junior College and the two associated 
high schools. He gave several ad- 
dresses there to faculty, students, and 
patrons. The third week in April he 
visited five junior colleges in Florida— 
Palm Beach Junior College, Orlando 
Junior College, Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, The Casements Junior College, 
and Jacksonville Junior College—and 
spoke to various groups. On April 20 
he acted as leader of a conference of 
Methodist junior colleges and secon- 
dary schools at Sue Bennett College, 
Kentucky. On May 5 he addressed the 
New Jersey Junior College Association 
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at its annual meeting, at East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


Correction to Directory 


Dean Kenneth C. McKay of Union 
Junior College, New Jersey, writes 
that that institution is organized as a 
nonprofit junior college, not proprie- 
tary as reported in the Junior College 
Directory, 1945. | 

Mrs. Jessica Cosgrave, president of 
Finch Junior College, New York, 
writes that Finch has 26 full-time and 
17 part-time faculty members, instead 
of 8 on a full-time basis as reported 
when the Directory was printed. 

Eugene S. Farley, director of Buck- 
nell University Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, writes that Bucknell had 362 
special students last year instead of 5 
as stated in the Directory. 


Comment on “Library Criteria” 


Dear Dr. Eells: 

Your article, “Junior College Library 
Criteria,” in the December issue of the 
Journal illustrates exactly the sort of 
use that we hoped would be made of the 
data contained in our College and Uni- 
versity Library Statistics, 1939-40. 
I like the manner in which you have 
interpreted the statistics and the cau- 
tions that you have interjected as to 
their use. Although library compila- 
tions are not new in the U. S. Office of 
Education, this was the first separate, 
comprehensive one for college libraries. 

RateH M. DUNBAR 
Chief, Library Service Division 
U. S. Office of Education 




















MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Edu- 
cation and Society. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1944. 196 pages. 


This volume has been published in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of California. Seventeen mem- 
bers of the faculties of the schools of 
education of the two divisions of 
the university contribute a group of 
thoughtful and challenging chapters, 
with special emphasis on conditions 
and developments in California. Junior 
college readers will be particularly in- 
terested in the chapter on “The Public 
Junior College as Community Col- 
lege”—the longest one in the volume. 
It is written by William W. Kemp, 
formerly dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, and Merton E. Hill, director of 
admissions. Dr. Hill was formerly 
dean of Chaffey Junior College and 
was one of the pioneer junior college 
educators of the state. 


Otis W. Coan anv RicHarp G. 
LILLARD, America in Fiction. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, 1945. 162 pages. 


America in Fiction is an annotated 
list of novels that interpret the most 
significant aspects of life in the United 
States. The titles are arranged in lists 
to correspond to the phases of Amer- 
ican life that have been most gen- 
erously treated by writers of fiction. 
The 26 sections are arranged in six 
groups as follows: Pioneering, Farm 
and Village Life, Industrial America, 
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Politics and Public Institutions, Re- 
ligion, and Minority Ethnic Groups. 
Some 800 authors are represented, 
many of them by several books each. 
The senior author is an instructor at 
Los Angeles City College. 


Puit S. Grant, JusTINE VAN 
GRUNDY, and CAROLINE SHRODES, 
English at Work: Reading, Writ- 


ing, Speaking, Listening. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1944. 366 
pages. 


This is a very comprehensive work- 
book designed especially for freshman 
college classes. The exercises are of 
graduated difficulty to correspond with 
the demands of the selections. At in- 
tervals throughout the text “news- 
breaks” from The New Yorker have 
been introduced to give the student 
informal practice in detecting errors in 
grammar and construction and to al- 
leviate the inevitable humorlessness 
and solemnity of a drillbook. Two of 
the authors are members of the staff 
of Stockton Junior College, California. 


ZAIDEE Brown, The Library Key: An 
Aid in Using Books and Libraries, 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1945. 
146 pages. 


The sixth edition of this well tested 
library guide is more useful than ever. 
It is well suited for self instruction or 
as a textbook for classes learning the 
use of a library. All bibliographical 
information ‘has been brought up to 
date and several new features of par- 
ticular usefulness have been added. 
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Joun DALE RussELt (Editor), Higher 
Education in the Postwar Period, 
University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1944. 169 pages. 


This is Volume XVI of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Educational 
Institutions, held annually at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Thirteen chapters 
by as many authors deal with such 
varied topics as postwar administra- 
tive and personnel problems in uni- 
versities, teachers colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, junior colleges, and profes- 
sional schools. One chapter, by John 
W. Harbeson, is devoted to “Postwar 
Planning in the Junior College,” and an- 
other, by Leland L. Medsker, to “Ter- 
minal Education in the Postwar 
Period.” 





The increased complexity of modern 
living demands many more liberally 
educated people—persons who think 
critically and communicate efficiently. 
This means that junior colleges must 


become as available to the people of this — 


country as secondary schools now are. 
—Frank E. Baker, president, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, as re- 
ported in the Milwaukee Journal. 





The blind spot in collegiate offerings 
in the State of New York has been in 
the area currently referred to as termi- 
nal education on the junior college level. 
—J. Hillis Miller and Dorothy V. N. 
Brooks, in The Role of Higher Educa- 
tion in War and After. 





So long as the state pays the ex- 
penses of junior college education at 
the state university or at the state 
teachers college, there is every reason 
why it also should participate in the 
expenses of the local public junior 
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colleges which operate on the same 
level—George F. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education. 





One of the major drawbacks to col- 
lege education of the masses of young 
people has been the cost of maintain- 
ing themselves, or of being supported, 
away from home. A junior college 
program could eliminate that handicap 
and thus make two years of college 
available to practically every youngster 
who now has access to high school. 
Even if all young people were able to 
attend college, existing colleges and 
universities could not handle them. 

Legislative steps already have been 
taken to permit organization of a junior 
college district. With the active par- 
ticipation of the state university, reali- 
zation of the program may not be so 
far distant. It will be an important 
advancement in education for all.— 
Editorial in Bloomington (Tllinois) 
Pantagraph. 





The future well being of Vallejo is 
closely tied in with the development of 
Vallejo’s educational facilities. There 
never was a time when trained minds 
were so much in demand and young 
people faced such tests of training and 
equipment for meeting an uncertain 
and a changing economic life. This 
city must prepare its young people to 
meet those of other communities on an 
equal basis or deprive the youngsters 
of the opportunities which are depend- 
ent upon ability to think problems 
through. We are desperately in need 
of a junior college to fill this void and 
to encourage and aid high school 
graduates to prepare themselves for 
a future of competitive efforts in 
which education will play a leading 
role.—Editorial in Vallejo (California ) 
Times-Herald. 
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5350. Jones, L. L., 
College and Business Education 
(Part I and Part II),” Business 
Education World (March, April, 
1944), 24:365-67, 442-45. 

“This article has been written for the 
following reasons: (1) To clarify the pur- 
poses of the junior college for busy busi- 
ness educators; (2) To summarize the 
accomplishments of business education in 
this area; (3) To point the way to further 
development of business education in junior 
colleges.” 

5351. JouRNAL OF BusINESs EDvu- 
CATION, “Junior College Enrollments 
Up,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion (March 1943), 18:30. 

Report on status in 1943. 

5352. JoURNAL OF BusINEss EDvu- 
CATION, “American Association of 
Junior Colleges Elects,” Journal of 
Business Education (May 1943), 
18 :26. 

New officers for 1943. 

5353. JOURNAL OF BusINESS EDvu- 
CATION, “Universal Military Train- 
ing Favored,” Journal of Business 
Education (June 1944), 19:31. 

Report of junior college poll. 

5354. JouRNAL OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, “The Reporter,” Journal of 
Higher Education (March 1944), 


15:161-62. 
Report of the Committee on Postwar 
Plans of the AAJC. 
5355. JOURNAL OF THE NEA, “Junior 


Colleges in Wartime,” Journal of 
the National Education Association 
(April 1943), 32:115. 

Report on status in 1943. 


* This is a continuation “. pamcorenne Be 
Junior 5 a Py 4 Walter C. Eells, (Uni 
States Office of Education Bulletin 119301, 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 
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5356. KEESECKER, W. W., “Educa- 
tional Legislation 1939 and 19 
Chapter IV of Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States 1938- 
1940, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 


Contains section on “Junior Colleges” 
reporting legislation in Idaho, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Minnesota, and Oklahoma. 


5357. KEFAUVER, G. N. and 
McNaucurton, Dan, “Selected Ref- 
erences on the Organization of Sec- 
ondary Education,” School Review 
(October 1942), 50:596—-99. 


Includes several annotated references on 
the junior college. 


5358. Kent, Epwin, “At Santa Rosa 
Junior College,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education (March 
1944), 19:130-32. 

5359. Kent, GerorGce, “Peter Pan 
Grows Up,” Independent Woman 
(June 1940), 19:165 +. 


Career of Maude Adams, director of 
dramatics at Stephens College. 


5360. Kent, GeorGE, “Peter Pan 
Grows Up,” Readers Digest (July 
1940), 37 :23-26. 

Condensation of No. 5359. 

5361. KEOHANE, RosBert E., “Social 
Science for Junior College Students,” 
School Review (November 1942), 
50 :666-68. 

Review of Introduction to Social Sci- 
ence by G. C. Atteberry and others. See 
Junior College Journal (March 1943) 


13 :363. 
5362. Keppet, F. P., “Will the 


American College Survive?” e? 
tcan Scholar (Spring 1942), 
158-67. 


Many a college that deserves to live 
will find it impossible to maintain its 
present income. Some may become junior 
colleges. 
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[Names of authors of contributed articles are printed in capitals and small capitals. The 
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Accounting manual, 138, 216 

Accreditation, 37, 93, 383, 409 

Accreditation of Terminal Technical Cur- 
ricula, H. P. HAMMonp, 409 

Adolescent Become an Adult? When Does 
an, Evetyn H. Seeporr, 372 

Adult education, 28, 209, 216, 271, 286, 329 

Akridge, Garth H., 180 

Allen, Hollis P., 189 

Allen, Marjorie, 190 

Amarillo College, Texas, 278 

American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 214 

American Association of Junior Colleges, 332, 


American Council on Education, 40, 89, 327 

American Federation of Labor, 323 

American Philosophical Association, 408 

American Vocational Association, 393 

An Experiment in World Affairs, Epna A. 
HEstTer, 359 

Anderson, Helen C., 190 

ANDERSON, Hurst R., 40; Four “Musts” for 
Postwar Success, 157; Are Junior Colleges 
on the Wrong Path? 249 

Anderson, John A., 190 

Anderson, Ruth E., 141 

Anderson, Vernon E., 184, 190, 357 

Andrews, Arthur, 138 

Anello, Marion E., 190 

Annual Meeting, 185, 216 

Annual Report of Executive Secretary, 
WALTER C. EELLs, 395 

Are Junior Colleges on the Wrong Path?, 
Hurst R. ANpDERSON, 249 

Arizona, 314 | 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, 100, 326 

Armstrong, W. Earl, 331 

Armstrong Junior College, Ga., 135, 143, 
275, 379 

Army Specialized Training Program, 383 

Arnesen, Ruth V., 284 

Art, 35 

Associate’s degree, 24, 36, 44, 45, 186, 277, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 332, 333, 335, 336, 382 

Athletic Programs, Evaluating Junior Col- 
lege, SPENCER W. Myers, 170 

Atkinson, Carroll, 190 

Atteberry, G. C., 434 

Austin, Ward H., 270 

am 41, 46, 47, 141, 149, 179, 183, 


? 


’ Aviation, Junior College Education for, 


KENNETH E. NEWLAND, 25 

Aviation Courses in the Junior College, C. 
C. Cotvert, 245 

Aviation Education in Junior Colleges, Ca.I- 
FORNIA STATE COMMITTEE, 149 

Aydelotte, Frank, 156 
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Bachelor’s degree, 46, 141, 284, 287, 332, 333, 
35, 382, 383 

Bapcer, Henry G., 138, 190; Costs Per Stu- 
dent in Junior Colleges, 1939-40, 71; Junior 
College Salaries in 1941-1942, 346 

Baker, Frank E., 433 

Bakersfield Junior College, Calif., 47 

Bannerman, Arthur M., 83 

Barcus, Thomas R., 191 

Bartlesville Junior College, Okla., 136 

Baum, Paul B., 134 

Bawden, A. T., 149, 210 

Bay City Junior College, Mich., 428 

Beach, Mrs. M. W. S., 30, 191 

Beard, Charles A. and Mary R., 43 

~~ DorotHy, Education and Citizenship, 

Benner, T. E., 191 

Bennett, Louise A., 191 

Beswick, J. C., 191 

Bethel Junior College, Minn., 427 

BETHEL, LAWRENCE L., 191, 381, 387; Power 
of Coordinated Effort, 391 

Bethel Woman’s College, Ky., 428 

Bethune-Cookman College, Fla., 215, 431 

Beulah College, Calif., 184, 278 

~— Campus Fences, Harotp R. Botrre tt, 

Beyond Nationalism, Eucene S. Farey, 195 

Bibliography on a. Colleges, 44, 93, 141, 

Bismarck Junior College, N.D., 283 

Black, Wm. A., 283 ’ 

Blackburn College, IIl., 47 

Blackshear, E. C., 191 

Blair, W. L., 191 

Bogue, Jesse P., 53, 191, 213, 388 

Boise Junior College, Idaho, 21 

Boise, Occupational Guidance at, Conan E. 
MATHEWS and Howarp E. Couper, 21 

Bolton, Frederick E., 132, 202, 284 

Boot, CHARLES J., Wider Horizons and 
New Obligations, 99 

BotTreLL, Harotp R., Beyond Campus 
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BowMAN, Henry, 284; Mexican Sundae 
Education, 293 

Boyce, W. T., 284 

Boyd, Paul P., 284 

Bradford Junior College, Mass., 36, 325, 429 

Bradley, B. W., 37 

Breedlove, Clarence H., 135 

Brevard College, N. a 184 

Briarcliff Junior College, N. Y., 5, 37, 89, 
134, 215 

Briarcliff Quarterly, 215 

Brickman, W. W., 284 

Brooks, Dorothy V. N., 330, 340, 371, 433 

Brooks, Lyman B., 

Broom, Knox M.., 136: Trades Training Pro- 
gram in a Rural State, 121 

Brown, Clara M., 284 

Brown, Zaidee, 432 

Browne, Edwin C., 284 

Brumbaugh, A. J., 285 

Bucknell University Junior College, Pa., 431 

Burk, Joseph E., 387 

Burrall Service Projects, 341 

Business education, 70, 94, 95, 135, 142, 156, 
190, 288, 332, 333, 334, 434 

Business junior colleges, 70 

Butterfield, William H., 331 

Byrd, Oliver E., 43 


C. 
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Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy BD. Snavely. Issued 
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28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Administrators in the educational field in all states, from Maine to California, 
are requesting that we recommend teachers for various types of positions on their 
staffs. This year there is a greater need for men and women in the teaching field 
. than there has been for more than a decade. Because of the increasing number of 
men in the service, some colleges find themselves overstaffed in some departments 
and understaffed in other departments. Some universities and colleges are gladly 
giving leaves of absence to some members of their staffs, while in other depart- 
ments they are having to secure new teachers. Many of the positions are perma- 
nent, and many are for the duration. 
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care of the adjustments necessary. Once more the demand for teachers is greater 
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Our Service is Nation Wide 
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the same address, which in addition to its college department has 
strong grade and high school departments.) 
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